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HISTORICAL. 


The Eleatic school of Philosophy is mainly represented by four 
names : Xenophanés, Parmenidés, Melissos, and Zeno. Though the- 
first of these is universally regarded as the founder of the school, Par- 
menidés is the most important figure in it, the Eleatic par excellence. 
His father’s name was Pyrrhés. He himself was a native of Elea or 
Velia, This city, which was of small importance politically, was. 
founded about B. C. 540 by a colony of Phokexans. It lay on the west- 
ern shore of Lucania. 


The date of Parmenidés’ birth is uncertain; but we shall hardly 
be wrong in placing it in the last quarter of the sixth century B.C, 
Diogenés Laertius says he flourished about the sixty-ninth Olympiad 
(B. C. 504-501); but this can hardly be true, if any confidence is to. 
be placed in the statements of Plato. In the dialogue entitled Par- 
menidés we read: “Antiphon stated on the authority of Pythodoros 
that Zeno and Parmenidés once came to the greater Panathenma, 
Parmenidés being at that time quite an old man with grey hair and a 
handsome and noble countenance, and certainly not over sixty-five. 
years of age; Zeno about forty years old, tall and elegant, said to. 
have been the favorite of Parmenidés. He mentioned also that they 
put up at the house of Pythodoros in the Kerameikos, outside the city 
walls, and that Sokratés and many other persons visited them there, 
desiring to hear Zeno read his productions, which had then been 
brought by them for the first time, and that Sokratés was then a very 
young man.” Inthe Sophist, Sokratés is made to say: “I was present 
when Parmenidés uttered and discussed words of exceeding beauty, I 
being then a young man, and he already far advanced in years,” 
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Again, in the Thestetos, he says: “For I was personally acquainted 
with the man, I being very young, and he very old.” Supposing Sok- 
| ratés, who was born about B.C. 469, to have been fifteen years old 
when he conversed with Parmenidés, this would place this meeting in 
454 B,C., and the birth of Parmenidés in 519. This tallies exactly 
with the statement of Diogenés that Zeno, who, according to Plato, 
was twenty-five years younger than Parmenidés, flourished about the 
seventy-ninth Olympiad, 454-451 B.C. Mr. Grote’s opinion, which 
is not much at variance with this, is worth quoting in his own words: 


‘It will hardly be proper to place the conversation between Par- 
menidés and Sokratés—as Mr. Clinton places it, Fast. H. vol. ii. App. 
c. 21, p. 364—at a time when Sokrates was only fifteen years of age. 
The ideas which the ancients had about youthful propriety would not 
permit him to take part in conversation with an eminent philosopher 
at so early an age as fifteen, when he would not yet be entered on the 
roll of citizens, or be qualified for the smallest function, military or 
civil. I cannot but think that Sokratés must have been more than 
twenty years of age when he thus conversed with Parmenidés. 


“Sokratés was born in 469 (perhaps 468) B. C.; he would therefore 
be twenty years of age in 449; assuming the visit of Parmenidés to 
Athens to have been in 448 B.C., since he was then sixty-five years of 
age, he would be born in 513 B.C. It is objected that, if this date be 
admitted, Parmenidés could not have been a pupil of Xenophanés: we 
should thus be compelled to admit, which perhaps is the truth, that he 
learned the doctrine of Xenophanés at second-hand.” 

Theophrastos informs us that Parmenidés was a pupil of Anaximan- 
der ; but this can hardly be true, if as Diogenés asserts, on the author- 
ity of Apollodoros, Anaximander died in the fifty-eighth Olympiad 
(548-545 B. C.), several years before the founding of Hlea. That 
Parmenidés may have been acquainted with some of the teachings of 
Anaximander seems not unlikely. The latter had declared the Infinite 
to be the first principle of all things, a doctrine which it seems to be 
the intention of Parmenidés pointedly to refute and disclaim when he 
says: 

“ Wherefore that that which 1s should be infinite, is not permitted.” 


It was currently reported in Aristotle’s time that Parmenidés was a 
pupil of Xenophanés, and we have every reason to believe that he was. 
We learn also that he was intimate with several Pythagoreans, two of 
whom, Ameinias and Diochetés, are mentioned. He is said to have 
admired them greatly, to have adopted to a considerable extent their 
mode of life, and to have erected a Herodén to the memory of Dio- 
cheetés. 
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Parmenidés was no mere dreamer. Like Empedoklés and others, 
he took an active part in the public affairs of his native city, and drew 
up a code of laws, to which the Eleans every year swore to conform. 
He was the friend of Empedoklés and Leukippos, and the teacher of 
Melissos and Zeno. He disseminated his philosophy not only by his 
writings, but also, as we have seen, by public lectures and discussions, 
He employed in his discussions the Dialectic method of reasoning, 
which had been invented by Xenophanés, and was afterwards so much 
improved and used by Zeno as to be considered his invention. We are 
not aware that Parmenidés left any prose writings. Like most of the 
eentemporary philosophers, he committed his teachings to verse, and 
indeed, if we may believe Proklos and Cicero, was not very successful 
in so doing. The former says his diction was more like prose than 
poetry, and the latter that his verses were inferior, but the matter of 
them sometimes pretty forcible; which we can believe. 

The only work of Parmenidés known to the ancients, and probably 
the only one he ever composed, was the poem entitled On Nature, 
whereof considerable fragments have come down to us— preserved 
mainly in the works of Plato, Sextus Empeiricus, Proklos, and Simpli- 
cius. The ancients regarded the poem as divided into two parts, the 
one On Truth or On the Intelligible, the other On Opinion or On the 
Perceptible.. The latter is called by Plutarch a Cosmogony, and not 
without reason, for init Parmenidés seems to have attempted, without 
denying the existence of the gods, to explain them upon physical prin- 
ciples. In what esteem this poem was held by the ancients we may 
learn from the writings of Plato and Aristotle, as well as from many 
later productions. Much that is put into the mouth of Parmenidés in 
the Platonic dialogue which bears his name; we must ascribe to Plato 
himself, or to whoever was the author. This dialogue, which accord- 
ing to Hegel contains “the sublimest dialectic that ever was,” is held 
by some critics not to be from the pen of Plato. 

The following translation is made from the Fragments as they stand 
in Mullach’s Fragmenta Philosophorum Grecorum, Paris, Didot. 
Though I have adopted his arrangement, I have not in all cases adopted 
his readings, which are, in one or two instances, I think, very inconsid- 
erate. I have used every effort to make the translation literal, and I 
think it will be found to beso. As to my verses, I may plead that, if 
Parmenidés was unable to write his Philosophy in good Greek hexam- 
eters, I may be excused for not being able to translate them into good 
English ones. In the notes, I have brought together all the valuable 
information I have been able to find regarding the different parts of 
the work of Parmenidés. 
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ON NATURE. 
I. 


Soon as the coursers? that bear me and drew me as far as extendeth 
Impulse, guided me and threw me aloft in the glorious pathway, 
Up to the Goddess? that guideth through all things man that is conscious, 
There was I carried along, for there did the coursers sagacious, 
Drawing the chariot, bear me, and virgins preceded to guide them— 
Daughters of Helios4 leaving behind them the mansions of darkness— 
Into the light, with their strong hands forcing asunder the night-shrouds, 
While in its sockets the axle5 emitted the sound of a syrinx, 
Glowing, for still it was urged by a couple of wheels well-rounded, 
One upon this side, one upon that, when it hastened its motion. 
There were the gates of the paths of the Night and the paths of the Day-time. 
Under the gates is a threshhold of stone and above is a lintel. 
These too are closed in the ether with great doors guarded by Justice 6 — 
Justice the mighty avenger, that keepeth the keys of requital. 
Her did the virgins address, and with soft words deftly persuaded, 
Swiftly for them to withdraw from the gates the bolt and its fastener. 
Opening wide, they uncovered the yawning expanse of the portal, 
Backward rolling successive the hinges of brass in their sockets,— 
Hinges constructed with nails and with clasps; then onward the virgins 
Straightway guided their steeds and their chariot over the highway. 
Then did the goddess? receive me with gladness, and taking my right hand 
Into her own, thus uttered a word and kindly bespake me: . 

** Youth that art mated with charioteers and companions immortal, 
Coming to us on the coursers that bear thee, to visit our mansion, 
Hail! for it is not an evil Award that hath guided thee hither, 
Into this path—for, I ween, it is far from the pathway of mortals— 
Nay, it is Justice and Right. Thou needs must have knowledge of all things, 
First’ of the Truth’s unwavering heart that is fraught with conviction, 
Then of the notions of mortals, where no true conviction abideth, 
But thou shalt surely be taught this too, that every opinion 
Needs must pass through® the ALL, and vanquish the test with approval.1 


Il. On Troru.11 


** Listen, and I will instruct thee—and thou, when thou hearest, shalt ponder— 
What are the sole two paths of research that are open to thinking. 
One path is; That Being doth be, and Non-Being is not: 
This is the way of Conviction, for Truth follows hard in her footsteps. 
Th’ other path is: That Being is not, and Non-Being must be; 
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This one, I tell thee in truth, is an all-incredible pathway. 
For thou never canst know what is not (for none can conceive it), 
Nor canst thou give it expression, for one thing are Thinking and Being. 


* * * * * * * * 
« « And to me ’tis indifferent 

Whence I begin, for thither again thou shalt find mereturning.12 
* * * * * * * * 


Speaking and thinking must needs be existent, for 1s is of Being. 

Nothing must needs not be; these things I enjoin thee to ponder. 

Foremost of all withdraw thy mind from this path of inquiry, 

Then likewise from that other, wherein men, empty of knowledge, 

Wander forever uncertain, while Doubt and Perplexity guide them— 

Guide in their bosoms the wandering mind; and onward they hurry, 

Deaf and dumb and blind and stupid, unreasoning cattle— 

Herds that are wont to think Being and Non-Being one and the self-same,13 
. Yet not one and the same; and that all things move in a circle. 


* * * * * * * * 


Never I ween shalt thou learn that Being can be of what is not; 
Wherefore do thou withdraw thy mind from this path of inquiry, 
Neither let habit compel thee, while treading this pathway of knowledge, 
Still to employ a visionless eye or an ear full of ringing, 

Yea, or a clamorous tongue; but prove this vext demonstration 
Uttered by me, by reason. And now there remains for discussion 
One path only: That Being doth be—and on i¢ there are tokens, 
Many and many to show that what is is birthless and deathless, 
Whole and only-begotten, and moveless and ever-enduring: 

Never it was or shall be; but the aux. simultaneously now is,! 4 

One continuous one; for of it what birth shalt thou search for? 

How and whence it hath sprung? I shall not permit thee to tell me, 
Neither to think: ‘ Of what is not,’ for none can say or imagine 
How Not-Is becomes Is; or else what need should have stirred it, 
After or yet before its beginning, to issue from nothing? 

Thus either wholly Being must be or wholly must not be. 

Never from that which is will the force of Intelligence suffer 

Aught to become beyond being itself. Thence neither production 
Neither destruction doth Justice permit, ne’er slackening her fetters; 
But she forbids. And herein is contained the decision of these things; 
Either there is or is not; but Judgment declares, as it needs must, 
One of these paths to be uncomprehended and utterly nameless, 

No true pathway at all, but the other to be and be real. 

How can that which is now be hereafter, or how can it have been? 
For if it hath been before, or shall be hereafter, it is not: 
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Thus generation is quenched and decay surpasseth believing. 
Nor is there aught of distinct; for the All is self-similar alway. 
Nor is there anywhere more to debar it from being unbroken; 
Nor is there anywhere less, for the All is sated with Being; 
Wherefore the All is unbroken, and Being approacheth to Being. 
Moveless, moreover, and bounded by great chains’ limits it lieth, 
Void of beginning, without any ceasing, since birth and destruction 
Both have wandered afar, driven forth by the truth of conviction. 
Same in the same and abiding, and self through itself it reposes. 
Steadfast thus it endureth, for mighty Necessity holds it— 
Holds it within the chains of her bounds and round doth secure it. 
Wherefore that that which 1s should be infinite is not permitted ;15 
For it is lacking in naught, or else it were lacking in all things. 

* * * * * * * 
Steadfastly yet in thy spirit regard things absent as present; 
Surely thou shalt not separate Being from clinging to Being, 
Nor shalt thou find it scattered at all through the All of the Cosmos, 
Nor yet gathered together. - 

* * * * * * * 
One and the same are thought and that whereby there is thinking ;16 
Never apart from existence, wherein it receiveth expression, 
Shalt thou discover the action of thinking; for naught is or shall be 
Other besides or beyond the Existent; for Fate hath determined 
That to be lonely and moveless, which all things are but a name for— 
Things that men have set up for themselves, believing as real 
Birth and decay, becoming and ceasing, to be and to not-be, 
Movement from place to place, and change from color to color. 
But since the uttermost limit of Being is ended and perfect, 
Then it is like to the bulk ofa sphere well-rounded on all sides,17 
Everywhere distant alike from the centre; for never there can be 
Anything greater or anything less, on this side or that side; 
Yea, there is neither a non-existent to bar it from coming 
Into equality, neither can Being be different from Being. 
More of it here, less there, for the All is inviolate ever. 
Therefore, I ween, it lies equally stretched in its limits on all sides. 
And with this will I finish the faithful discourse and the thinking 
Touching the truth, and now thou shalt learn the notions of mortals. 
Learn and list to the treach’rous array of the words I shall utter. 


On Oprnton.18 


“Men have set up for themselves twin shapes to be named by Opinion, 
(One they cannot set up, and herein do they wander in error,) 
And they have made them distinct in their nature, and marked them with tekens, 
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Opposite each unto each—the one, flame’s fire of the ether, 
Gentle, exceedingly thin, and everywhere one and the self-same, 
But not the same with the other; the other, self-similar likewise, 
Standing opposed by itself, brute might, dense nature and heavy. 
All the apparent system of these will I open before thee, 
So that not any opinion of mortals shall ever elude thee. 

* e * * * * * * * 
All things now being marked with the names of light and of darkness, 
Yea, set apart by the various powers of the one or the other, 
Surely the All is at once full of light and invisible darkness, 
Both being equal, and naught being common to one with the other. 

* * * * * * * * 
For out of formless fire are woven the narrower circlets,?® 
Those over these out of night; but a portion of flame shooteth through them. 
And in the centre of all is the Goddess that governeth all things: 
She unto all is the author of loathsome birth and coition, 
Causing the female to mix with the male, and by mutual impulse 


Likewise the male with the female. 
* * x x 
Foremost of gods, she gave birth unto Love; yea, foremost of all gods.2° 
* * * * * * * * 


Then thou shalt know the ethereal nature and each of its tokens— 
Each of the signs in the ether, and all the invisible workings 
Wrought by the blemishless sun’s pure lamp, and whence they have risen, 
‘Then thou shalt hear of the orb-eyed moon’s circumambient workings, 
And of her nature, and likewise discern the heaven that surrounds them, 
‘Whence it arose, and how by her sway Necessity bound it, 
Firm, to encircle the bounds of the stars. 
* * * * * * * * 
- + «+ How the earth and the sun, and the moon, and the ether 
Common to all, and the milk of the sky, and the peak of Olympus, 
Yea, and the fervent might of the stars, were impelled into being. 


* * x * * * * * 
Circling the earth, with its wanderings, a borrowed, a night-gleaming splendor. 
Wistfully watching forever, with gaze turned towards the sun-light. 
* * * * * * 


Even as in each one of men is a union of limbs many-jointed, 
So there is also in each one a mind; for one and the same are 
That which is wise and the nature generic of members in mortals, 
Yea, unto each and to all; for that which prevaileth is thinking.21 
* * * * 
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Here on the right hand the youths, and there on the left hand the maidens. 22 
* * * * * 


Thus by the strength of opinion were these created and now are, 
Yea, and will perish hereafter, as soon as they grow unto ripeness; 
Men have imposed upon each one of these a name as a token.” 


NOTES. 


1. This introduction has generally been looked upon as allegorical. 
In one sense it is so; at the same time we must not forget that what 
in its own day was the soberest statement of facts that could be made, 
frequently appears to succeeding ages as allegorical. Primitive peo- 
ples found it far easier to embody new thoughts and feelings in the 
concrete forms of their mythology, with which they were familiar, 
than to describe them in abstract terms. If we find Parmenidés say- 
ing that he was borne aloft by horses to the presence of the Goddess 
who governs all things, we must not forget that our own language is 
not altogether free from allegory, when we say that he “rose to higher 
regions of thought.” Parmenidés did not mean to make an allegory; 
he simply gave an account of his mental progress in the ordinary my- 
thological dialect of his time, and that, from our point of view, seems 
allegorical, 


2. If we compare the opening of this with a passage in the fifth book 
of the Iliad, where Heré and Athené visit Zeus in their chariot, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the similarity of the two. ‘And Heré 
touched the steeds sharply with the whip, and, of their own accord, 
the gates of the sky, kept by the Hore, to whom are entrusted the 
wide sky, and Olympus, to fold back the dense cloud, and to replace it, 
burst open. And through these they guided their goaded steeds, and © 
found the son of Kronos sitting afar from the other gods on the sum- 
mit of many-peaked Olympus.” We need not be very anxious to de- 
termine precisely what Parmenidés meant by coursers or by chariot. 
Imaginations capable of furnishing the sun with a chariot for his daily 
course might surely be pardoned for giving the soul one, when it 
ascends into the pure ether of thought, without our supposing that it 
must represent the appetites or anything else in particular. A chariot 
was the recognized means of rising aloft, not only among the Greeks 
‘but also among the ancient Indians, the Hebrews (witness the story 
of Elijah), and other nations. That Parmenidés, when his mind was 
expanding, and, as it were, grasping the whole Universe in one 
thought, should have felt that he was coming into the region of the 
gods, and pictured himself as furnished with their means of locomo- 
tion, one can readily believe. If this is once admitted, we need not | 
spend much labor in attempting to interpret minute points about the 
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chariot or its axles. Sextus Empeiricus, in whose work Adversus Ma- 
thematicos this introduction is for the most part preserved, makes a 
comment upon it, which we must take for what it is worth. Sextus 
lived at atime when philosophers were finding allegories in everything 
ancient; witness his contemporary Porphyry’s Cave of the Nymphs. 
His views of what Parmenidés may have thought, and his ideas con- 
cerning the imagery likely to have suggested itself to Parmenidés, can 
have no authority whatever. He says: “In these lines, Parmenidés 
says he is borne by coursers—that is, the irrational impulses and appe- 
tites of the soul—along the noble and glorious pathway of a goddess— 
that is, the path of contemplation based on philosophic reason. For 
reason, like a guiding deity, conducts to the knowledge of all things. 
And her daughters go before—namely, the senses. He refers to the 
ears when he says: ‘It was urged by a couple of wheels well-rounded’ 
by the wheels (circles), that is, of the ears, through which they receive 
sound. Intuitions he calls ‘daughters of the Sun,’ who leave the 
‘mansions of darkness,’ and move [their veils] toward the light, be- 
cause without light there would be no use for them. He says he came 
to Diké or avenging Justice, ‘who keepeth the keys of requital,’ that 
is, to thought, which has the sure and steadfast comprehensions of 
things. She, having received him, promises to teach him two things, 


‘First of the Truth’s unwavering heart that is fraught with persuasion,’ 
that is, the unswerving step of science ; 
‘Then of the notions of mortals, where no true conviction abideth,’ 


that is, whatever is matter of opinion, as being, for that reason, uncer- 
tain. In the end she makes the clear declaration, that the senses are 
not to be trusted, but only the reason. She says: 
‘ Neither let habit compel thee, while treading this pathway of knowledge, 

Still to employ a visionless eye, or an ear full of ringing, 

Yea, or a clamorous tongue; but try this vext demonstration 

Uttered by me, by Reason.’ 
From this it is plain that he (Parmenidés) also, in pronouncing the 
scientific reason to be the canon of truth in regard to the things that 
are (in matters of ontology), revolted against the authority of the 
senses.” 

8. (See note 7.) 

4. The daughters of the Sun, in the mythological account, were 
Aiglé, Lampetié, and Phaéthousa—Radiance, Sheen, and Gleam. The 
allegory here is very simple. Pindar calls the sun’s ray the “ Far- 
seeing mother of the eyes,” and the sun himself the ‘ Birth-giving 
father of the sharp rays,” and the “Lord of the fire-breathing steeds.” 
Preller, in his Griechische Mythologie, says: “From his radiant light 
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Helios is called Phaéthon, and also the glittering eye of Heaven or of 
Zeus ; because the eye is the light of the body, and has therefore, in 
all times, been used as an expression for all the radiant and gleaming 
phenomena of the sky, For the same reason Helios is: the all-seeing 
(xavénrys), all-observing, all-investigating, the general spy of gods and 
men, to whom nothing is hidden or secret. * * * He is likewise 
a god of the truth of all that is concealed, a god who was wont to be 
invoked in oaths and by oppressed innocence. From this, the further 
transition to the principle of wisdom and cognition was easy ; and, in 
this sense, Parmenidés, in the opening of his philosophico-didactie 
poem, tells us that he rose to the heights of knowledge riding in the 
chariot of the sun, and guided by the daughters of Helios; while 
Pindar, in a very beautiful poem, composed on the occasion of a solar 
eclipse, had called the ray of the sun the “mother of the eyes, and the 
fountain of wisdom.” Passages might be quoted from the tragediang 
to show that the sun was considered the source of sight and blindness, 
e.g. Hurip. Hekabé, 1066-8; Soph. O. C. 869. 

6. The chariot of the sun is not mentioned in Homer. It is first 
noticed in the so-called Homeric Hymn to Helios. No particular 
meaning is to be attached to the axles or wheels; they are mentioned 
simply to show the ease and rapidity of the motion. 


6. In the passage quoted from Homer in note 2, we learn that the 
gates of the sky were kept by the Hore, The names of these, accord- 
ing to Hesiod, are Eunomia, Diké, and Eirené—Order, Justice, and 
Peace. Thus Parmenidés, in making Justice the guardian of the gates 
of the sky, adheres to the ordinary mythology. We learn also from 
Hesiod— Works and Days, 254 sq.—that Justice was greatly revered 
by the Olympian gods, standing in very close relation to Zeus, and 
keeping watch for him over the transgressions of men. The Hors, it 
must be remembered, are the daughters of Zeus and Themis (Right). 
We need not be astonished at the materials of which the gates are said 
to be made. Even Homer speaks of the heaven as “brazen,” “all- 
brazen,” and “iron.” 

7. The Goddess (@e¢d) here meant is evidently the same as the one 
referred to in liné 8, and there called 4aiuwy. Ritter, in his History of 
Philosophy, misled perhaps by Sextus Empeiricus, supposes Diké to be 
meant, But this is evidently wrong; for Diké is merely the gate- 
keeper in the mansion of a higher power. Mullach sees this and eor- 
rects Ritter, but is nearly as far wrong himself when he affirms that 
the goddess meant is Wisdom. ‘There are two things particularly to 
be remarked in regard to the personages mentioned in this poem ;— 
first, their names are always significant; second, not one of them is a 
personification made by the poet himself, but all are taken from the 
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already existing mythology. There is no mention of Zeus, or Athené, 
or Apollo, or any of the Olympians, neither do we meet with any mere 
abstract term personified. I cannot find any proof that the Greeks 
ever personified Wisdom, Pindar, indeed, in his poem On a Solar 
Eclipse, speaks of “the path of Wisdom,” and I doubt not but similar 
expressions might be found elsewhere ; still this does not amount to 
a personification of Wisdom, If we observe carefully, we shall, I 
think, be able to discover the name of the goddess meant, In lines 
26, 27, we are informed that it was not an evil fate (Mozpa) that had 
brought the philosopher to the goddess, but that it was Justice and 
Right (Themis). Now we know already what part Justice (Diké) 
has taken in bringing him thither; but, so far as we know, Themis 
has done nothing towards it. Now we know in regard to Themis 
that she stood in very close relation to Zeus (Odyssey II. 68); that she 
was by some held to be the eldest of the gods; that Aischylus consid- 
ered her identical with Gaia (Earth); that she was the goddess of law 
and order; that she was endowed with knowledge of the future, and that 
the Delphic oracle belonged to her before it passed over to Apollo. 
Pindar tells us, that “First the Fates bore the well-counselled, celes- 
tial Themis in their golden chariot from the springs of Ocean to the 
awful slope of Olympus, along the shining path, to be the time-honored 
spouse of Zeus the Saviour.” The Fates, who led Themis to Olym- 
pus, are daughters of Night, whereas the guides of Parmenidés are the 
daughters of the Sun; this fact would almost seem to throw light upon 
line 7. However this may be, if we consider all the attributes and the 
lofty position of Themis, we shall probably be convinced that she is 
the goddess referred to by Parmenidés. If this be true, Parmenidés 
may be supposed to have meant that insight led him to justice or right 
action, from which he passed to the mother or source of justice, which 
explained everything to him. 

8. The goddess here mentions two paths, and, a few lines farther on, 
adds that they are the only ones open to thinking. In line 45, she 
mentions another path, which however is not open to thinking, being 
trod only by “ unreasoning cattle.” 

9. This line I have translated in a manner entirely different from 
that of any of the editors of the Fragments. In doing so, I have re- 
jected Muilach’s entirely unauthorized reading, and retained that of one 
of the best MSS. I understand the line to mean, that every concept 
which sets itself up as the first principle must be tested by being made 
universal, If it can stand without any presuppositions, then it is the 
“True First Principle”; if it does not, it must be rejected. (See Jour. 
of Spee. Phil., Vol. III., No. 3, p. 288.) 

10. Some space has been devoted to elucidating this Introduction, 
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because the interpretation put upon it by Sextus Empeiricus has gene- 
. Tally been accepted as the true one, 

11. The goddess now begins her discourse on Truth, the burden of 
which is that és is the universal predicate, and that there is no not-is, 
She warns her hearer to avoid believing the opposite doctrine. She 
sustains the true one by the argument that nothing can be thought or 
affirmed of that whieh has no being, and thence arrives at the famous 
conclusion that being and thinking are identical. Plotinus remarks 
upon this passage: “Previously (to Plato) Parmenidés likewise touched 
upon this view, inasmuch as he reduced Being and mind to the same 
thing, and affirmed that mind did not lie in the objects of sensation. 
For when he says that to think and to be are the same thing, he says 
that this is immovable, and, although he attributes to it the power of 
thinking, he deprives it of all corporeal movement in order that it may 
remain unchanged, and likens it to the bulk of a sphere because it holds 
and comprehends everything, and because thinking is not outside but 
inside of itself.” (Enneads, V. 1, 8.) 

12. Proklos’s interpretation of these lines runs thus: “For Parmeni- 
dés saw Being itself (as has been said before), that which is abstracted 
from all things, and the highest of things that are, that wherein the 


existent was primarily manifested: not that he ignored the multipli- 
city of objects of intelligence; for it was he who said, ‘For Being ap- 
proaches to Being’; and again, 


‘To me ’tis indifferent 
Whence I begin, for thither again thou shalt find me returning;’ 


and elsewhere, 
‘Everywhere distant alike from the centre’ (line 103). 


By all these expressions he shows that he considers that the objects of 
intelligence are many, and that there is a hierarchy among them of 
first, and middle, and second, and an ineffable union; thus not ignoring 
the multiplicity of the things that are, but seeing that the whole of this 
multiplicity has proceeded from the one Being. For there is the foun- 
tain of Being, and the home thereof, and the hidden Being from which 
the things that are draw their unity.” 

13. Plato, in a connection similar to this, says: “For these things 
are mere word-puzzles, and it is impossible to affirm in thought 
whether Being, or Non-Being, or both, or neither, belongs to any one 
of them.” (Rep. V. 479, C.) Neither Parmenidés nor Plato had an 
opportunity of reading Hegel’s Logic, in which it is expressly affirmed 
that pure Being and pure Nothing are the same, 

14, Plato says: “For the was and the SHALL BE are generated forms 
of time, although we inadvertently and wrongly apply them to the 
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eternal essence. For we say that it was, is, and shall be; yet the 1s 
only belongs to it truly, whereas WAS and SHALL BE are properly predi- 
cated of that generation which goes forward in time.” (Tim. 87, E.) 
Compare The Sentences of Porphyry, Jour. of Spec. Phil., Vol. IIL, 
No. 1. The whole of this fragment bears a striking resemblance to 
one of the hymns in the tenth book of the Rig-Veda. The following 
translation of it is taken from Max Miller’s History of Ancient San- 
skrit Literature, p. 546: 


“Nor aught nor naught existed; yon bright sky 
Was not, nor heaven’s broad woof outstretched above. 
What covered all? what sheltered? what concealed? 
Was it the water’s fathomless abyss? 
There was not death—hence was there naught immortal, 
There was no confine betwixt day and night; 
The only One breathed breathless in itself, 
Other than it there nothing since has been. 
Darkness there was, and all at first was veiled 
In gloom profound—an ocean without light. 
The germ that still lay covered in the husk 
Burst forth, one nature, from the fervent heat. 
Then first came Love upon it, the new spring 
Of mind; yea, poets in their hearts discerned, 
Pondering, this bond between created things 
And uncreated. Comes this spark from earth, 
Piercing and all-pervading, or from heaven? 
Then seeds were sown and mighty power arose— 
Nature below, and Power and Will above. 
Who knows the secret? who proclaimed it here, 
Whence, whence this manifold creation sprang?— 
The gods themselves came later into being.— 
Who knows from whence this great creation sprang?— 
He from whom all this great creation came, 
Whether his will created or was mute, 
The Most High Seer that is in highest heaven, 
He knows it—or, perchance, e’en he knows not.”’ 


15. Aristotle seems to have this passage in view, when he says: 
“ Parmenidés seems to hold to the One of reason, and Melissos to the 
One of matter. Accordingly the former affirms that the One is finite, 
the latter that it is infinite.” Simplicius put the argument of Par- 
menidés in a syllogistic form. “If Being is, and not Non-Being, it 
must be free from deficiency: but, being free from deficiency, it is per- 
fect ; and being perfect, it must have an end, and is therefore not ende 
less. Having an end, it hasa limit anda boundary.” It is impose 
sible to render into English the word-quibble on réio¢ and rélerov to 
which Simplicius here condescends. 


16, This is a very clear statement of the doctrine promulgated by 
Spinoza—the Parmenidés of modern philosophy. Hegel (History of 
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Philosophy, Vol. IIL, p. 372) says: “The simple thought of the ideal- 
ism of Spinoza is: what is true is simply and solely the one substance 
whose attributes are thinking and eatension (Nature): and this abso- 
lute unity alone is actual, is the actuality—it alone is God” (p. 376). 
“This, in general terms, is the Spinozan idea. It is the same as the 
év of the Eleatics. It is the oriental view, which Spinoza was the first 
to utter in the West. In general, we may remark that thought had of 
necessity to occupy the standpoint of Spinozism; that is the true 
beginning of all philosophy. If one begins to philosophize, he must. 
begin by being a Spinozist. The soul must bathe in this ether of the 
one substance, wherein all that was held to be true has vanished. It 
is to this negation of all particularity that every philosopher must 
come: it is the freeing of the spirit, and forms its absolute basis. The 
difference between the latter and the Eleatic philosophy is simply this, 
that, owing to the influence of Christianity in the modern world, there 
is present in the mind generally a more concrete individuality. Not- 
withstanding this infinite demand for the wholly concrete, however, 
substance is not defined as concrete in itself. Inasmuch, therefore, as 
the concrete does not lie in the content of substance, it must fall back 
upon the reflective thinking, and then it is only from the infinite 
antithesey of the latter that the unity results. Of substance as such 
nothing more can be predicated; we can speak only of philosophizing 
concerning itand of the antitheses cancelled in it. All distinction 
depends simply upon the nature of the antitheses that are cancelled in 
it, Spinoza has been very far from demonstrating this as clearly as 
the ancients took the trouble to do.” The two following propositions 
from Spinoza’s Zthics will illustrate this : 


Boox I. Prop. XIV. Besides God no substance can be or be conceived. 
DeEmonsTRATION. Since God is an absolutely infinite Being, of which, 
no attribute expressing the essence of substance can be denied, and he 
exists of necessity ; if there were any substance besides God, it would 
have to be explained by some attribute of God, and thus two substan- 
ces having the same attribute would exist, which is absurd. Where- 
fore there can be no substance besides God, and hence none such can 
be conceived. For if it could be conceived, it would necessarily be 
conceived as existing, and this, according to the former part of this 
demonstration, is absurd. Wherefore, besides God, &. Q. E.D. 

Book II. Prop. I. Thought is an attribute of God, or God is a 
thinking thing. 

17. Simplicius, in commenting upon this passage, says: “ We need not 
wonder if he says that the one Being is ‘like to the bulk of a well- 
rounded sphere’; for by this figure he merely aims at a sort of mytho- 
logical image.” 
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18. Aristotle, Metaph. I. 5, says: ‘‘ Parmenidés seems to speak more 
circumspectly. For laying down Being, and considering Not-Being to 
be nothing, he of necessity thinks Being to be one, and nothing else. 
* * * But being compelled to follow the phenomena, and assuming 
that the One is according to reason, and plurality according to sense, 
he again lays down the two causes and two first principles, hot and 
eold—meaning, for example, fire and earth. The former of these, the 
hot, he arranges on the side of Being, the other on that of Non-Being.” 
In the extant fragments of Parmenidés there is no mention of heat or 
cold, but only of light and darkness, 

19. The word for circlets ‘does not occur in the original, but Cicero 
(De Natura Deorum I. 11) tells us: “ Parmenidés makes a sort of fic- 
tion in the likeness of a crown. He gives it the name of cregdvy, as 
encircling with a glow of light the sphere which surrounds the heav- 
en, and which he calls God, wherein no one can perceive either divine 
figure or sense.” One is almost tempted, in reading this fragment, to 
believe that, according to the view of Parmenidés, the sun occupied the 
centre of the material universe, and that the Anima Mundi, or Power 
that governed all things, was situated in the centre of the sun. There 
is extant a hymn of Proklos Zo the Sun, of which the opening lines 
may be translated thus: 


‘Give ear, O king of intellectual light; ‘ 

Gold-reinéd Titan, light’s Dispenser, hear! 

O king, that holdest in thy hands the key 

Of life’s sustaining fount, and from above 

Dost lead throughout the wide material worlds, 

In streams, the brimming fount of harmony, 

Give ear; for, seated on the central throne 

Above the ether, in the fulgent orb, 

The Universe’s heart, thou fillest all 

With thine own spirit-waking forward thought. 

The planets, life-lit at thy fadeless torch, 

Forever in their ceaseless and unwearied rounds 

Send life-engendering beams to all on earth, 

While underneath thine ever-circling car, 

By firm decree, the sister seasons spring. 

The din of clashing elements was staid 

When thou appeard'st, sprung from a nameless sire. 

. ‘To thee the Fates’ unvanquished band gave way, 

And backward twist the thread of destiny 

At thy behest; for thou art mightier far, 

And rulest mightily with royal power.” 
There are many points of resemblance between this poem and the 
fragments of Parmenidés, and, as Proklos was well acquainted with 
the work of the latter, we may with some probability suppose that he 
adopted his cosmological views. Erdmann, in his Grundriss der Ge- 
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schichte der Philosophie, says : “Parmenidés’ ideas of the construction 
of the Universe are cither incorrectly handed down, or are unintelli- 
gible from their peculiarity of expression. They did not prevent him 
from having, for his time, important astronomical information.” This 
is clear from lines 143-4, which evidently refer to the moon. 
20. This agrees somewhat with Hesiod’s statement that Eros (Love) 
was the child of Chaos and Earth. (Theogony, 121.) Compare also 
note 14, and Preller’s Griechische Mythologie, Vol. 1. p. 393. We 
know also from Aristotle that Parmenidés made Love one of the prime 
movers. The other of the two primal causes (a/r/a:), mentioned by 
Aristotle, was doubtless Hate, as indeed we are told by Cicero. This, 


- again, brings us very close to the doctrine of Empedoklés, whose two 


great physical principles are Friendship (g:Aécy¢) and Strife (vetxos), 
or, as we should say in modern times, attraction and repulsion. 

21. Theophrastos’s note on this passage is: ‘Since there are two 
elements, the cognition is according to the one that prevails; for, ac- 
cording as the hot or the cold has the upper hand, the thought will 
differ.” 

22. The following Latin version of a passage of Parmenidés, proba- 
bly connected with this, but no longer extant, occurs in Colius Aure- 
lianus De Morb. Chron. IV. 9: 

‘Femina virque simul veneris quum semina miscent 
Venis, informans diverso ex sanguine virtus, 
Temperiem servans, bene condita corpora fingit; 
At si virtutes permixto semine pugnent 
Nec faciant unam, permixto in corpore dirs 
Nascentem gemino vexabunt semine sexum.”’ 


MEDITATIONS 
CONCERNING THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY, 


In which are clearly proved the Existence of Gov, and the 
real distinction between the Soul and Body of Man. 


Translated from the French of Descartes, by Wu. R. WALKER. 


FIRST MEDITATION, 
ON THE THINGS WHICH MAY BE CALLED IN QUESTION. 


It is not now that I have discovered that, from my earliest 
years, I have received many false opinions as true, and that 
what I have since built on foundations so insecure can be 
but very doubtful and uncertain ; and from that time I have 
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judged it. well that I should seriously undertake, once in my 
life, to rid myself of all the opinions I have hitherto received 
into my belief, and to begin anew from the foundations if I 
would establish anything firm and constant in the sciences. 
‘But, this undertaking appearing to me to be very great, I 
waited until I should attain an age so mature that I could not 
hope for another after it in which I should be more fit to carry 
out the undertaking; which has made me defer so long that I 
should henceforth believe myself blameworthy if I longer 
employed in deliberation the time which remains to me for 
action. Having therefore, this day, in accordance with this 
design, freed my mind from all manner of cares, and happily 
feeling myself agitated by no passion, and having gained for 
myself an assured repose in a peaceful solitude, I shall apply 
myself seriously and freely to destroy generally all my old 
opinions. But, for this purpose, it will be unnecessary for 
me to show that they are all false, a process of which per- 
haps I might never see the end; but since reason already 
persuades me that I ought. not less carefully to guard against 
giving credence to things which are not entirely certain and 
indubitable than to those which manifestly appear to me to 
be false, it will be sufficient for me, in order to reject them all, 
if I can find in each some reason for doubt. And to that end 
it will be unnecessary for me to examine each one in par- 
. ticular, which would be an endless labor; but, because the. 
destruction of the foundations necgesazily. draws with it all 
the rest of the edifice, I shall first attack the principles on 
which, my.old opinions were based. 

_ All that TL have hitherto received as true and assured I haye 
learned. of the senses or by the senses; but I have sometimes 
experienced that,.the senses are deceptive; and it is prudent 
never to trust ourselves entirely to what has once deceived us.. 

But perhaps, although the senses sometimes deceive us. 
-concerning things that are ina very small measure percepti- 

ble and things that are, very remote, there are nevertheless 
; many. others of: which we cannot. reasonably doubt, notwith- 
standing that we have. known them through the medium , of 
. the senses ; for example, that I am here, seated by the fire,.in 
my dressing-gown, with this paper in.my hand, and so forth. 
And how is it that I cannot,deny that these hands and this 
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body are mine, unless I would compare myself to certain mad- 
men whose brains are so confused and darkened by atrabili- 
ous vapors, that they constantly affirm that they are kings, 
when in fact they are very poor; that they are clothed in gold 
and purple, when in fact they are entirely naked; or who 
imagine themselves to be pitchers, or to have a glass body? 
But, what! these are fools, and I should not be less extrava- 
gant were I to be guided by their example. 

However, I have here to consider that I am a man, and con- 
sequently that Iam accustomed to sleep, and to represent to 
myself in my dreams the same things, or sometimes things 
less probable than these madmen do in their waking hours. 
How often has it happened to me to dream by night that I 
was in this place, that I was dressed, that I was near the fire, 
although I was quite naked in bed! It certainly seems to me 
at present that it is not with sleeping eyes that I look at this 
paper; that this head which I shake is not slumbering; that 
it is with design and deliberate purpose that I extend this 
hand and that I feel it: what happens in sleep does not seem 
so clear or distinct as all this. But, in considering this matter 
carefully, I call to mind that I have often been deceived in my 
sleep by similar illusions, and, in halting at this thought, I 
see so manifestly that there are not here any certain marks 
by which waking can be clearly distinguished from sleep, 
that I am fairly astonished ; and my astonishment is such that 
I might almost be persuaded that I am asleep. | 

Let us suppose, then, that we are asleep, and that all these 
particulars—namely, that we open our eyes, shake our heads, 
stretch out our hands, and similar things—are but false illu- 
sions; and let us think that neither our hands nor our whole 
body are such as we see them. Yet it is necessary, at least, 
to avow that the things which are represented to us in sleep 
are like pictures and paintings, which can be formed only 
from resemblance to something real and veritable, and that 
therefore, at least, these general things—namely, eyes, a head, 
hands, and a whole body—are not imaginary things, but 
things real and existing. For painters, even when they en- 
deavor with the greatest skill to represent sirens and satyrs 

- by fantastic and extraordinary figures, cannot however give 
them forms and natures entirely new, but make only a certain 
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mixture and composition of the members of divers animals; 
or if, perhaps, their imagination is extravagant enough to 
invent something so new that nothing has ever been seen 
resembling it—and that therefore their work represents a 
thing purely fictitious and absolutely false—the colors, at all 
events, in which they paint them must be actual. 

And, for the same reason, while these general things— 
namely, a body, eyes, a head, hands, and other such things— 
may be imaginary, yet we must necessarily allow that there 
are at least some other things yet more simple and more uni- 
versal which are true and existing, from the mixture of which, 
precisely as from that of certain actual colors, all these ima- 
ges of things which reside in our thought, be they true and 
real, or fictitious and fantastic, are formed. 

Of this kind of things is corporeal nature in general and its 
extension; together with the figure of things extended, their 
_ quantity or size, and their number, as also the place where 
they are, the time which measures their duration, and so forth. 
Hence we might perhaps not conclude amiss if we say that 
physics, astronomy, medicine, and all the other sciences which 
depend on the consideration of compound things, are very 
doubtful and uncertain; but that arithmetic, geometry, and 
the other sciences of that nature which treat only of things 
very simple and general, without much reference to whether 
they are in nature or not, contain something certain and indu- 

bitable: for, whether I wake or sleep, two and three added 
- together always make five, and ‘the square will never have 
more than four sides; and it does not seem possible that 
truths so clear and apparent can be suspected of any falsity 
or uncertainty. 

Yet I have long had in my mind a certain opinion that there 
is a God who can do everything, and by whom I have been 
made and created whatI am. Now, how doI know but that 
he has ordained that there should be no earth, no heaven, no 
extended body, no magnitude, no place, and that nevertheless 
I should have the feeling of all these things, and that all these — 
should not seem to me to exist otherwise than as I see them? 
And, verily, as I sometimes judge that others are deceived in 
the things which they think they best know, how do I know 
but that he has ordained that I should be deceived every time 
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I make the addition of two and three, or count the sides ofa 


‘square, or judge of something still more easy, if anything 
‘more easy than that can be imagined? But it may be that 


God has not willed that I should be thus deceived, for he is 
called supremely good. Yet if it was contrary to his good- 
ness to have so made me that I should always be deceived, it 
would also seem contrary to his goodness to permit me some- 
times to be deceived, and yet I cannot question but that he 


does permit it. There are, perhaps, persons here who would 


rather deny the existence of a God so powerful than believe 
that all other things are uncertain. But let us not oppose 


‘them for the present, and let us admit in their favor that all 


that is said here of a God is a fable: still, in whatever fashion 
they suppose I attained to the state and being which I pos- 


‘sess, whether they attribute it to some destiny or fatality, or 


refer it to chance, or will have it to be by a continual sequence 
and connection of things, or, finally, in any other manner; 
since to fail and be deceived is an imperfection, the less pow- 


erful the author is to whom they assign my origin, the more 
‘probable will it be that I am soimperfect as always to deceive 
myself. To which reasons I have certainly nothing to answer; 
but after all I'am constrained to acknowledge that there is 
nothing i in all that I formerly believed to be true of which I 


cannot in some fashion doubt; and that not through rashness 


_or levity, but for very strong and maturely considered rea- 
sons; 80 that henceforth I must not less carefully guard my- 
self against giving credence thereto than to what is manifestly 


false, if I wish to find anything certain and assured in the 


sciences. 


But it is not enough to have made these remarks, I must be 
careful to bear them in mind; for ‘these old and customary 
opinions still often recur to my mind, the long and familiar 
intimacy they have had with me ‘giving them a right’ to 


occupy my mind ‘against my will’ and to make themselves © 
‘almost masters of my belief; and I shall never lose the habit 
~ of deferring to them and of having confidence in them so Tong 


as I shall consider them such as they really are, namély, ‘in 


"some fashion doubtful, as I'shall presently show, and yet véry 
. probable, so that we have more reason to believe’ than to dehy 
“them. ‘This is’ why I think I shall not do amiss, if, deliver- 
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ately assuming a contrary proposition, I deceive myself, and 
if I feign for some time that all these opinions are false and 
imaginary; until at last having so balanced my old and my 
new prejudices that they cannot weigh down my opinion 
more to one side than to another, my judgment will be hence- 
forth no more mastered by bad habits and turned from the right 
road which can conduct it to the knowledge of truth. For 
I am assured that, nevertheless, there is neither danger nor 
error in this way, and that I cannot to-day too much indulge 
my distrust, since it is not now a question of acting, but only 
of meditating and knowing. 

I shall suppose, then, not that God, who is very good and 
the sovereign source of truth, but that a certain evil spirit, not 
less cunning and deceitful than powerful, has employed all 
his industry to deceive me; I shall think that sky, air, earth, 
colors, figures, sounds, and all other external things, are noth- 
ing but illusions and idle fancies, of which he makes use to 
lay snares for my credulity; I-shall consider myself as not 
having hands, or eyes, or flesh, or blood—as not having any 
senses, but falsely believing myself to have all these things ; 
I shall remain obstinately attached to this thought; and if, 
by these means, it is not in my power to come to the knowl- 
edge of any truth, at least it is in my power to suspend my 
judgment. For this reason I shall guard carefully against | 
receiving into my belief any falsity, and shall prepare my 


mind so well against all the wiles of this great deceiver, that, 


however powerful and cunning he is, he will never be able in 
any degree to impose upon me. 

But this design is painful and laborious, and a kind of idle- 
ness draws me insensibly into the train of my ordinary life ; 
and just as a slave, who has been enjoying in his sleep an 
imaginary liberty, when he begins to suspect that his liberty 
is but a dream, fears to awake, and conspires with these 
agreeable illusions in order to be a long time deceived by 
them, even so do I fall back, insensibly to myself, into my old 

opinions, and I fear to awake from this slumbering condition 
lest the laborious watchings.which would have to succeed the 
tranquillity of this repose, in place of bringing me some light 
and some knowledge in the understanding of the truth, should 
not be sufficient to clear away all the darkness of the difficul- 
ties which have just been stirred. r 
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SECOND MEDITATION. 
ON THE NATURE OF THE HUMAN MIND, AND THAT IT IS MORE EASILY KNOWN THAN 
THE BODY. 

My yesterday’s meditation has filled my mind with so many 
doubts that henceforth it is no more in my power to forget 
them. And, nevertheless, I do not see in what way I can re- 
solve them; and as if I were suddenly thrown into very deep 
water, I am so surprised that I can neither secure a footing in 
the bottom, nor swim, in order to keep myself above water. 
I shall make the effort, however, and again follow the same 
path which I yesterday entered on when I withdrew from 
everything concerning which I could imagine the smallest 
doubt, just as if I knew that it was absolutely false; and I 
shall still continue in this path until I have encountered some- 
thing certain, or at least, if I can do nothing else, until I have 
learned for certain that there is nothing certain in the world. 
Archimedes, in order to draw the terrestrial globe from its 
position and to transport it to another place, asked for noth- 
ing but for a point which should be firm and immovable ; so 
I should have a right to entertain high hopes if I am happy 
enough to find only one thing which is certain and indu- 
bitable. 

I suppose, then, that all the things I see are false; I per 
suade myself that all that my memory, filled with illusions, 
represents to me, has never existed; I think that I have no 
senses; I believe that body, figure, extension, motion, and 
place, are but fictions of my mind. What, then, can be 
esteemed real? Perhaps nothing besides this, that there is 
nothing certain in the world. 

But how do I know whether there is not some other thing. 
different from those which I have just judged as uncertain, — 
and of which we cannot have the least doubt? Is there not 
some God or other power which puts these thoughts into my 
mind? That is not necessary, for perhaps I am of myself 
capable of producing them. I then, at least,am something, 
amInot? But I have already denied that I had any senses 
or any body: I nevertheless hesitate, for what follows from 
that? Am Iso dependent on the body and the senses that I 
cannot exist without them? But I am persuaded that there is 
nothing whatever in the world, no sky, no earth, no minds, no 
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bodies; have I not, then, persuaded myself that I am not? 
Far from it; without doubt I am, whether I persuade myself, 
or if I have merely thought something. But there is a kind 
of deceiver, very powerful and very cunning, who uses all his 
industry always to deceive me. There is not, then, any doubt 
but that I am, if he deceives me; and, deceive me as much as 
he will, he can never bring it about that I should be nothing 
so long as I shall think I am something. So that, after much 
reflection and after having carefully examined all things, we 
must at last conclude and hold as constant, that this proposi- 
tion, J am, I exist, is necessarily true every time I pronounce. 
it or conceive it in my mind. 

But I do not yet know with sufficient clearness what I am, I 
who am certain that Iam; so that henceforth it will be neces- 
sary for me to guard carefully against imprudently taking 
anything else for me, and thus not to be mistaken in this 
knowledge which I assert to be more certain and more evident 
than all that I have hitherto had. For this reason I shall now 
consider anew what I believed to exist before entering into 
these last thoughts ; and from my old opinions I shall cut off 
all that more or less can be combatted by the reasons which I 
have just advanced, so that there shall only remain precisely 
what is entirely certain and indubitable. What, then, did I 
heretofore believe myself to be? Manifestly, I thought I was 
aman. But whatis aman? Shall I say he is a reasonable 
animal? Certainly not; for it would be necessary for me 
afterwards to discover what an animal is and what reasonable — 
is, and thus from a single question I should insensibly fall 
into an infinity of others more difficult and more complicated ; 
and I would not waste the little time and leisure which remain 
to me in unravelling such difficulties. But I shall rather stop 
here and consider the thoughts which heretofore sprung up of 
themselves in my mind, and which were prompted by my own 
nature alone when I applied myself to the consideration of 
my being. I considered myself first as having a face, hands, 
arms, and all that machine composed of bone and flesh such 
as we see in acorpse, which machine I designated by the 
name of body. I considered besides that I fed, that I walked, 
that I felt, and that I thought, and I referred all these actions 
to the soul; but I did not stop to consider what this soul was ; 
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or else, if I did stop, I imagined it was something extremely 
rare and subtile, like a wind, or a flame, or a very thin air, 
which was insinuated into and spread through my grosser 
parts. As to the body, I nowise doubted of its nature; but 
thought I knew it very distinctly, and if I had wished to 
explain it according to the notions I then had of it, I should 
have described it thus: By the body, I understand all that. 
can be limited by any form; which can be contained in any 
place, and fill a space in such sort that every other body shall 
be excluded from it; which can be felt either by touch, or by 
sight, or by hearing, or by taste, or by smell; which can. be 
moved in several ways, not in truth of itself, but by some- 
thing extraneous to it by which it is touched and from which 
it receives the impulse: for to have the power of self-motion, 
as also of feeling or thinking, was something I did not at all 
believe to belong to the nature of the body; on the contrary, 
I was rather astonished to see that such faculties should meet 
in any. 

But who am I, now that I suppose there is a certain spirit 
extremely ingenious, and, if I may venture to say so, mali- 
cious and cunning, who employs all his power and industry 
to deceive me? Can I affirm that I have the least of all those 
things which I have just said pertain to the nature of the 
body? I stop to consider the matter attentively, I turn all 
these things over and over in my mind, and I cannot discover 
any that I can say isin me. There is no need for my stop- 


_ping to enumerate them. Let us pass, then, to the attributes 


of the soul, and see whether there be any one of them in me. 
The first are feeding and walking; butif it be true that I have 
no body, itis also true that I cannot walk or feed myself. 
Another is feeling; but one cannot feel without a body ;— 
although, indeed, I have imagined that formerly I felt many 
things during sleep which I knew on awaking I had not really 
felt. Another is thinking, and I find here that thought is an 
attribute which belongs to me: it alone cannot be detached 
from me. Iam, I exist; that is certain: but how long? As 
long as I think; for perhaps it would even happen, if Ishould 
totally cease to think, that I should at the same time entirely 
cease to be. Iam now admitting nothing which is not neces- 
sarily true; I am, then, speaking in precise terms, only a thing 
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which thinks—that is to say, a mind, an understanding, or a 
reason, terms whose signification was to me formerly un- 
known. Now, Iam a real thing and really existing; but what. 
thing? As I have already said: a thing which thinks. And 
what more? I will stir up my imagination in order to see. 
whether I am not something more. I am not that assemblage 
of members which we call the human body; I am not a thin 
and penetrating air spread through all its members; I am not. 
a wind, a breath, a vapor, or anything at all which I can feign 
or imagine, since I have supposed that all that was nothing, 
and since, without changing this supposition, I find that I 
never fail to be certain that I am something. 

But perhaps it is true that these very things which I sup- 
pose not to be because they are unknown to me, are not really 
different from me, whom I do know. I cannot say; I do not. 
now dispute concerning that, I can give my judgment only on 
things known to me: I know that I exist and I am trying to 
find what I am, I whom I know to be. Now it is very certain 
that. the knowledge of my being, thus precisely understood, 
does not depend on things whose existence is yet unknown to 
me; consequently, it does not depend on any of those which 
I can by my imagination feign. And even these terms feign 
and imagine warn me of my error; for I should really 
feign if I imagined myself to be something, since to imagine 
is nothing else than to contemplate the figure or image of a 
_ corporeal thing: but I already know for certain that I am, 
and that, in a word, it may be that all these images, and gen- 
erally all that pertains to the nature of the body, are but 
dreams or chimeras. Hence I see clearly that there was as lit- 
tle reason in my saying I will stir up my imagination in order 
more distinctly to know what I am, as if I said: lam now 
awake, and I perceive something real and veritable; but, be- 
cause I do not yet perceive it with sufficient clearness, I shall 
go to sleep on purpose, that my dreams may represent to me 
this matter with more truth and clearness. And yet I mani- 
festly know that nothing of all that I can comprehend by 
means of the imagination pertains to this knowledge which 
have of myself, and that it is necessary to recall and turn 
away one’s mind from this mode of conceiving in order that 
it may krow more distinctly its nature. 
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But what am I then? A thing that thinks. What is a 
thing that thinks? It is a thing that doubts, that under- 
stands, that conceives, that affirms, that denies, that wills, 
that wills not, that also imagines and feels. Certainly, these 
are not a few if they all pertain to my nature. But why 
should not they pertain to it? AmI not that very person who 
now doubts almost everything, who nevertheless understands 
and conceives certain things, who.asserts and affirms these 
alone’ to be true, who denies all others, who wishes and de- 
sires toknow more, who wishes not to be deceived, who imag- 
ines many things, even sometimes in spite of himself, and who 
also feels many things, as by the mediation of the organs of 
the body? Is there anything of all that which is not as real 
as the certitude that I am, and that I exist even though I 
should always be asleep, and though he who has given me 
my existence should use all his industry to mislead me? Is 
there, therefore, any one of these attributes which can be dis- 
tinguished from my thought, or which can be said to be sepa- 
rate from myself? For it is of itself so evident that it is I 
who doubt, who understand and desire, that there is no need 
that I should here add anything by way of explanation. And 
I have certainly also the power to imagine; for though it 
might happen (as I have before supposed) that the things 
which I imagine may not be true, yet this power of imagina- 
tion does not cease to be really in me, but forms part of my 
thought. In short, I am the very thing which thinks—that is, 
which perceives certain things as by the organs of the senses, 
since in fact I see light, hear sound, feel heat. But it may be 
said that these appearances are false, and that I am asleep. 
Be it so: yet, at least, it is certain that it appears to me that 
I see light, hear sound, and feel heat; that cannot be false, 
and this is properly what in me is called feeling, which again 
is precisely thinking. From this I begin to know what I am 
a little more clearly and distinctly than before. 

But notwithstanding it still seems to me, and I cannot divest 
myself of the belief, that the corporeal things whose images 
are formed by thinking, which fall under the senses, and which 
the senses themselves examine, are not more distinctly known 
than this unknown part of me which does not fall under the 
imagination; although, in truth, it is very strange to say that 
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I should know and comprehend more distinctly things whose 
existence appears to me doubtful, which are unknown to me, 
and whigh do not pertain to me, than those of whose truth I 
am persuaded, which are known to me, and which pertain to 
my proper nature, and, in one word, than myself. But I see 
clearly that this is the explanation: my mind is a vagabond 
who delights to stray, and who cannot yet brook being kept 
within the just limits of truth. Let us, then, once more loosen 
the bridle, and giving the mind every manner of liberty, per- 
mit it to examine the objects which appear to it outside, in 
order that, happening hereafter to withdraw it. gently and 
_ opportunely, and to steadily fix it on the consideration of its 
being and the things which it finds within it, it may after that 
be more easily regulated and conducted. 

Let us then now consider the things which are commonly 
esteemed to be the most easily known of all, and which are 
also believed to be the most distinctly known, namely, the 
bodies which we touch and which we see: not, indeed, bodies 
in general, for these general notions are ordinarily a little 
more confused; but let us consider one in particular. Let us 
take, for example, this piece of wax: it has just been taken 
fresh from the hive, it has not yet lost the sweetness of the 
honey which it contained, it yet retains something of the 
odor of the flowers from which it was gathered; its color, 
its shape, its size, are apparent; it is hard, cold, pliable, 
and if you strike it, it will emit a sound. In a word, all things 
which can distinctly cause a body to be known are found in it. 
But while I am speaking it is brought to the fire: what re- 
mained in it of flavor is exhaled, the odor evaporates, its color 
changes, its shape is lost, its size enlarged, it becomes liquid, 
it is warm, one can scarcely touch it, and although itis struck 
it no more emits any sound. Does the same wax still remain 
after thischange? We must admit that it does; no one doubts 
of it or judges otherwise. What is it, then, which we knew 
in this piece of wax with so much distinctness? It certainly 
cannot be anything of all that I observed by the mediation of 
the senses, since all the things which fell under taste, smell, 
sight, touch, and hearing, are changed, and still the same wax 
remains. Perhaps it was what I now think, namely, that this 
wax was not this sweetness of honey, or this agreeable odor 
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of flowers, or this whiteness, or this shape, or this sound; but 
only a body which a little before appeared to me sensible un- 
der-these forms, and which now makes itself felt under others. 
But what is it, speaking precisely, that I imagine when I con- 
ceive it in this way? Let us consider it attentively, and, cut- 
ting off all the things which do not pertain to the wax, let us. 
see what remains. There certainly only remains something 
extended, flexible, and changeable. But what is it to be flex- 
ible and changeable? Is it not that I imagine that this wax, 
‘being round, is capable of becoming square, and of passing. 
from the square into a triangular shape? Certainly not; it 
is not that, since I conceive it capable of receiving an infini- 
tude of such changes; and yet I cannot run through this 
infinitude by my imagination, and consequently this concep- 
tion that I have of the wax has not its source in the faculty of 
imagination. What, now, is this extension? Is it not also 
unknown? for it becomes larger when the wax is melting, 
larger when it boils, and still larger when the heat increases; 
and I should not conceive clearly and according to truth what. 
wax is, if I did not think that this wax which we are consider- 
ing is capable of receiving more varieties in the way of exten- 
sion than I ever imagined. It is necessary, therefore, to ad- 
mit that I cannot even comprehend by the imagination what 
this piece of wax is, and that it is my understanding alone that 
comprehends it. I say this piece of wax in particular ; for as 
regards wax in general the thing is still more evident. But 
what is this piece of wax which can be comprehended only 
by the understanding or the mind? Certainly it is the same 
object which I see, which I touch, which I imagine, and, in a 
word, what I have always from the beginning believed it to 
be. But what is here particularly to be remarked, is that my: 
perception is not a vision, or a touch, or an imagination, and 
never has been, although it formerly seemed so, but only an 
examination by the mind, an examination which may be im- 
perfect and confused as it was before, or else clear and distinct 
as it now is, according as my attention is more or less directed 
to the things which are in it and of which it is cothposed. 
Yet I cannot express my astonishment when I consider how 
much weakness and tendency towards being insensibly car- 
ried into error there are in my mind. For while without 
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“speaking I consider all this within myself, yet the words 
‘make ‘me ‘pause, and I am nearly deceived by the terms of 
‘common language; for we say that we see the same wax if it 
‘is' before us, and not that we judge it to be the same from its 
having the same color and the same shape: from which I 
“should almost conclude that we know the wax by the sight of 
the eyes, and not by the sole examination of the mind; if by 
chance I observed: froma window some men passing in the 
street, I should, so viewing them, at once say that I see men, 
just as I say that I see the wax; and yet what dol see from 
this window but some hats and cloaks, which might cover arti- 
‘ficial machines moved merely by springs? But I judge that 
‘they are men, and thus I comprehend by the sole power of - 
- judgment which resides in my mind what I believed I saw 
“with my eyes. 

A man who seeks ‘to raise his knowledge above the common 
ought to be ashamed to draw occasions of doubt from the forms 
of speech invented by the vulgar: I prefer to go further, and 
to consider if I conceived with more evidence and perfection 

what this wax was when I first perceived it and when I believed 
‘I knew it by means of the external senses, or at least by com- 
mon sense, as itis called—that is to say, by the imaginative 
-faculty—than I now conceive it after having carefully exam- 
ined what it is and in what fashion it can be known. It would 
certainly be ridiculous to call this in question. For what was 
there in this first perception that was distinct? what was there 
“which did not appear capable of falling in the same way un- 
der the senses of the smallest of animals? But when I dis- 
‘tinguish between the wax and its external forms, and when, 
‘just as if I had removed from it:its dress, I consider it in its 
entire nakedness, it ‘is certain, although there may: yet- be 
' gome error found in my judgment, that I cannot conceive it in 
this way without a human mind. 

“But after all, what shall I say of this mind, that-is‘to say, 
-of myself? for hitherto Ihave not admitted anything ‘in me 
‘but mind. ‘What then? I who appear to conceive’ with so 

much clearness ‘and distinctness this piece of wax, do I not 
know myself, not only with much more verity and certainty, 
but also with much more distinctness and clearness? for if I 
_ judge that the wax is or exists from the fact that I see it, it 
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certainly follows more evidently that I am, or that I myself 
exist from the same fact that I see it: for it may turn out that 
what I see is not really wax; it may also turn out that I 
have not even eyes to see anything: but it cannot be that 
when I see, or (I do not distinguish between the two) when I 
think I see, I who think am not something. In the same way, 
if I judge that the wax exists from the fact that I touch it, the 
same thing will again follow, namely, that I am; and if I 
judge it from the fact that my imagination, or whatever other 
cause it may be, persuades me of it, I shall always come to 
the same conclusion. And what I have here remarked of the 
wax may be applied to all other things which are external to 
me and which are to be found outside of me. And, moreover, 
if the notion or perception of the wax seemed to me clearer 
and more distinct after not only sight or touch, but also many 
other causes rendered it more manifest to me, with how much 
more evidence, distinctness and clearness must I admit that I 
now know myself, since all the reasons which enable me to 
know and conceive the nature of wax, or whatever other body 
it may be, prove much better the nature of my mind; and 
there are to be found, besides, so many other things in the 
mind itself which can contribute to the elucidation of its na- 
ture, that those which depend on the body, as these do, are 
scarcely worthy of being taken into account! 

But at last I have insensibly arrived at my destination; for 
since there is one thing which is now manifest to me, that 
bodies themselves are not properly known by the senses or 
by the faculty of imagination, but by the understanding 
alone, and that they are not known from the fact that they 
are seen or touched, but only from the fact that they are un- 
derstood, or else comprehended by the thought, I see clearly 
that there is nothing which it is easier for me to know than 
the nature of my own mind. But because it is difficult to get 
rid thus readily of an opinion to which one has long been 
habituated, it will be well for me to stop for a little at this 
place, in order that by prolonging my meditation I may im- 
press more deeply in my memory this new knowledge. 
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RHYMED SAYINGS OF THE CHERUBINIC WANDERER. 


Translated from the German of Johann Schefiler, otherwise called Angelus Silesius, a Poet of the seven- 
teenth century, by A. E. Krozcrr. 


That which is fine, remaineth. 


Hard as a precious stone, clear as the purest gold, 
And as a crystal pure thy soul thou oughtest to hold. 


We know not what we are. 


I know not what Iam; I am not what I know; 
A thing and not a thing, a point and circle’s flow. 


Iam as God, and God is as I. 


Iam as great as God, as Iso small is He; 
He cannot over me, I not below Him, be. 


God lives not without me. 


I know without me God cannot a moment live; 
If I to naught should turn, He too would death receive. 


A Christian as rich as God. 


I am as rich as God; there can no dust-speck be 
Which I hold not with Him in common property. 


The Overgodhead. 


What has been said of God sufficeth me not yet; 
The overgodhead is my life, my light, my mate. 


Eternal Death. 


That death from which again doth not a new life soar, 
Is that death which my soul of all deaths doth abhor. 


We must be quite godly. 


Lord, it suffices not angel-like to adore Thee, 

And in the full perfection of gods to bloom before Thee; 

’Tis far too small for me, for my soul much too low; 

Who wants to serve Thee right must more than godlike grow. 


No death is without a life. 


I say, naught dieth e’er; ’tis but another life, 
Though ’t be a painful one, which rises from death’s strife. 


God knows no beginning for Himself. 


‘Thou ask’st me to report how long since God has been; 
Be stil]! it is so long, himself knows not it e’en. 


How do we become like God? 


Who wants to be like God, must unlike all else grow, 
Get rid of his own self and of all selfish woe. 


The Rose. 


The rose, which here thine eye externally doth see, 
Hath bloomed thus in God from all eternity. 
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The Godhead is a Naught. 


The tender Godhead is a naught and over-naught: 
Who seeth naught in all, seeth alone, f wot. 


The spirit remains at all times free. 


Bind me close as thou wilt in thousand irons fast, 
I yet shall be unchained and free unto the last. 


- How doth God rest in me? 


Thou must be and remain quite pure in mind and breast 
If God in thee Himself shall see and gently rest. 


In truth all is one. 


They speak of time and space, now and eternity; 
What then is time and space, now and eternity? 


Man maketh time. 


Thyself maketh the time, its works thy senses be; 
But check’st thou their unrest, then thou from time art free. 
Equality. 
I know not what to do; all things in me do chime— 
_ Space, unspace, joy and pain, eternity and time. 


God external to all creatures. 


Go where thou canst not go, see where thou seest not, 
Hear where naught rings or sounds; then art thou near God brought. 


Always the same. 


What I was I became, what I’ve been I endure, 
And evermore shall be when soul and flesh find cure. 


God-imbued. 
God is my soul, my flesh, my sinews, and my blood: 
How, then, should I not now throughout be god-imbued? 
Beauty. 
Yea, beauty is a light: the more thou lack’st of light, 
More horrible thou’lt be in flesh and soul, poor wight! 
Calm Beauty. 
Ah me! why scorn to learn from the flowrets of the plain 
‘ How to please God and yet be beautiful, O men! 
Without a why. 
The rose ne’er had a why; she blooms because she does; 
Worshippeth not herself; cares not whether she shows. 
’ To stand still is to go back. 
Who in the ways of God should venture to stand still, 
Would go back in his ways and into lasting ill. 
Love is better than Fear. 


To fear God is good, yet better love, I think; 
And best, through boundless love, your soul in Him to sink. 
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God loves himself alone. 


It is not surely true, God loves himself alone, : 
And who His other He can be in His beloved Son. 


God is, He does not live. 


God only IS, my friend; He does not love or live 
As we to thee and me those words applied receive. 


The essential man. 


Faith! an essential man is like eternity, 
- Which all externalness keeps from all changes free. 


The best is to be still. 


To be employed is good, yet better tis to pray; 
Still better dumb and still before the Lord to stay. 


Secludedness. 


Secludedness is good; keep from the common free, 
And thou canst everywhere in lonely desert be. 


The eternal selection of Grace. 


O doubt not; if thy soul but out of God is born’ 
Thou art selected then th’ eternal life t’ adorn. 


Five tablets are in God. 


Five tablets are in God—friend, servant, son, bride, spouse; 


Who further goes, confuses and no more number knows. 
Eternity. 
If longer seems to thee eternity than time, 
Then speakest thou of pain and not of bliss sublime. 
To the Virgin Mary. 


Tell me, O worthy lady, was humbleness most rare 
Not the sole cause that thou wast chosen God to bear? 
Tell me if ’tis not so, that also I, on earth, 

May be His maid and bride, and unto God give birth. 


God-consecrated Humility. 


Think what ’tis to be humble, see what simplicity does: 
The shepherds were the first ones on whose sight God arose. 
He sees God nevermore, nor here on earth nor there, 

Whose only wish is not that he a shepherd were. 


Desire to Kiss. 


O my sweet child, my God! let me here at Thy feet 
The smallest nail with kiss but one small moment greet. 
I know that if I be but merely touched by Thee, 
Quickly will vanish all mine and Thine agony. 4 


The Greatest Wonder. 


O wonder, that God’s Son has been for e’er and aye, 
And yet his mother first has brought him forth to day. 
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The Seeret Rose. 


The rose, friend, is my soul; the thorn, my body’s lust; 

The spring-time God’s sweet grace, His anger cold and frost: 
Her bloom is to do good—not mind her thorn, the flesh— 
'T’adorn the soul with good and keep for heaven fresh. 

If she guards well her time and in the spring-time blows, 
She’ll be for e’er and aye God’s own selected rose. 


The Greatest Sanctuary. 


No greater sanctuary on earth has ever been 
‘Than a chaste body and a soul devoid of sin. 


To the Sinner. 


The richest devil has not e’en a pebble; see! 
Thou’rt slave of the most poor: can aught yet poorer be? 


The Way to Holiness. 


To holiness the road that is most near and sure 
Is humbleness, upon the path of all that’s pure. 


The Dawn and the Soul. 


Beautiful is the dawn, still more so is the soul 
Which God’s beams light up in its body’s lowest goal. 


Concerning St. Ignatius. 
You ask why those wild beasts St. Ignace did devour? 
He was a grain of wheat, God ground him into flour. 
The Godhead. 


The Godhead is a well, from it all things e’er flow, 
And yet again return: hence is ’t a sea also. 


The Birth of the Pearl. 


The pearl is by the dew engendered, born, and loved, 
In the eavern of a shell; and this is quickly proved, 
If thou believ’st it not: the dew God’s spirit is, 

‘The pearl is Jesus Christ, the shell my soul’s abyss. 


The End of the Year. 


- The old year, which now closes, in drawing to its end, 
Ts held as if ’twere past; and this is true, my friend, 
Provided thou in God a new man didst unfold: 

If not, then truly dost thou still live in the old. 


Transformation. 
Thy body thou in spirit, thy spirit in God place, 
Then canst thou, as thou lik’st, live in full bliss and grace. 
The Paradise on Earth. 
Thou seek’st the paradise, and wishest to get there, 
Where thou may’st be relieved from all unpeace and care; 


Then do content thy heart, and make it pure and wise: 
Thus shalt thou be e’en here that self-same paradise. 
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Sin. 
Sin is no other thing then that a man from God 
Turneth his face away and seeketh death’s abode. 
Man. : 
Yea, still the greatest wonder is man alone; for he 
Can e’en, as are his works, or god or devil be. 
The best Friend and Enemy. 


My body, my best friend, is my worst enemy; 

He ties and checks me ever, though good his meaning be. 

I hate and love him too, and when we two shall part 

Pll leave him with a glad and yet a woeful heart. 
Concerning the Lilies. 

As oft as T see lilies I feel within me pain, 

And yet am filled with joy immediately again. 

The pain cometh because I’ve lost that beauty rare, 

Which I from the beginning in paradise did wear; 

The joy cometh because Jesus is born to me, 

And now anew stirs up my soul with heavenly glee. 


Death. 


Yea, even death is good; if a hell-hound Death could have, 
He’d wish this very moment to be put into the grave. 


The Mirror. 


The mirror showeth thee but thine external face; 
Ah, if it could reveal thee thine internal grace! 


The Sea in a droplet. 


Tell me, it that ina droplet—yea, 
In me—the whole sea (God) flows wholly, utterly. 


God still creates the World. 


God still creates the world; does this to thee seem strange? 
Know, then, with Him is no after, before, or change. 


What poorness of spirit is. 


The poorness of spirit lies in intensity, 
Wherein from outside things and e’en self to get free. 


The poorest is the freest. 


The property of poorness is freedom, chief of-all, 
Hence no man is so free as he in spirit small. 


Poorness is the essence of all virtues. 


Vice is chained all round, the Virtues all pass free; 
Say, then, if poorness not their common essence be? 


Whoever serves God is highly noble. 


Me serves the whole world. But I the majesty — 
Of God on high alone. How noble I must be! 
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All must return into One. 


All cometh from the one and in the one must be, 
Or ’twill be dualized and multiplicity. 


Sin alone is Evil. 
No evil is but sin; and if no sin there were 
In all eternity, you’d find no evil e’er. 
Many gods and only One. (1 Cor. 8: 5.) 


A single God and many, how does this chime, my son? 
Right well, because they all in one exist as one. 


One cannot without the other. 


Two must be to achieve ’t: I cannot without God, 
And God not without me, keep me from death’s abode. 


The noblest Wisdom. 


Imagine not too much, and never too high rise; 
The highest wisdom is to be not overwise. 


We serve ourselves, not God. 


Thou dost not serve thy God when thou dost fast, pray, wake; 
Thou rather serv’st thyself for thee ’twill holy make. 


As his associates, so the man. 


Whoe’er thou livest with makes thy essence, good or evil; 
With God thou wilt be god, and with the devil, devil. 


Thou must acquire it here. 


°Tis here it must be done; I never shall believe 
That who no empire wins, shall there a realm receive. 


Christ did not die on the cross for the first time. 


Not for the first time has God on the cross been nailed; 
For, look, in Abel he was murd’rously assailed. 


Christ was before he was. 


That Christ had lived long ere he ever was is sure, 
Because men ate and drank Him for their inner cure. 


Heaven can be stolen. 


Who secretly does good, and all his money shares, 
Hath stolen the heavenly kingdom masterly unawares. 


Not every good is good. 


Not every good is good; oh, be convinced, poor wight, 
What in love-oil not burneth is but a cheating light. 


Simile of the Holy Trinity. 


God Father is the well, the spring is His own Son, 
The Holy Ghost the river that from the well hath run. 
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The Cherubinic Wanderer. 


The World’s doing is a Tragedy. 


Friend, envy not the world; true, she has her own way, 
And yet her doing is naught but a tragic play. 


The rich man is truly poor. 


When the rich man speaks much about his poverty, 
Believe him readily; he lies not, suredly. 


All virtues are one virtue. 


Look! all the virtues are, without distinction, one. 
You wish to know the name? Justice ’tis called, my son. 


Conscience is a sign-board. 


If e’er thou goest astray, quick ask thy conscience, man, 
And thou wilt recognize at once the pathway then. 


The new and old Love. 


Love when it is quite new doth like to young wine foam; 
The more ’t grows old and clear, the quieter ’twill become. 


Seraphic Love. “ 


That love which seraphic we oft are wont to name 
Can scarce externally be known, it is so tame. 


Everything is subjected to Love. 
_ Love governs everything; even the Trinity 


Has been subject to it from all eternity. 
The nearest road to God; 


The nearest road to God is through the door of love; 
The way which Science takes, a tedious one will prove. 


Wherein the Peace of the Soul consists. 
The quiet of the soul consists in this alone, 
That it is perfectly with God as one with one. 
The Mask-Man. 
That man who, like the beasts, in lust doth live and rot, 
Is but a human mask; he seems, and yet is not. 
By avoiding we overcome. 


Avoid, friend, what thou lov’st, and what thou long’st for, flee, 
Else wilt thou nevermore content and sated be. ~ 

Many ere now had reached eternal happiness, 

Had they not temporal enticements sought amiss. 


The World must be laughed at and wept over. 


Truly, who of this world would take a view aright 
Must now Democritus and now be Heraclite. 


Conclusion. 
Friend, it is now enough. If more thou fain wouldst read, 
Go and become these rhymes, and what they mean in deed. 
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THE SCIENCE OF RIGHTS, MORALS, AND RELIGION. 


Translated from the ‘‘Philosophische Propsedeutik” of W. F. 
[The notes in small type are by the translator.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. The object of this science is the human Will in its 
relations as particular will to the universal will [to the will 
which is right and just, or in accordance with Reason]. As 
Will, the spirit stands in a practical relation to itself. The 
practical procedure through which it brings determination into 
its indeterminateness, or posits other determinations of its own 
in the place of those already existing in it without its codpera-— 
tion, is to be distinguished from its theoretical procedure. 

‘“Determinations”—modifications, changes, characteristics, &c. To determine 
=to give characteristics to anything. It isa very important technical expression 
in Hegel: ‘‘Bestimmen” is the German. ‘ Indeterminateness’”—lack of character- 
istics. ‘‘Determination” is what distinguishes one thing from another—that by 
which one somewhat differs from another—that by which it is what it is. 

“Posits”—‘‘sets or ‘“‘establishes’’; ‘‘places.”’ 

§ 2. Consciousness as such is the relation of the Ego to an. 
object; this object may be internal or external. Our Know- 
ing contains objects, some of which we obtain a knowledge of 
through sensuous perception—others, however, which have 
their origin in the mind itself. The former, taken together, 
constitute the senswous world; the latter, the intelligible 
world. Judicial [rechtlichen=legal], ethical and religious con- 
ceptions belong to the latter. 


“ Rechtlichen,”’ here translated “ judicial’? and “legal,” is a difficult word to 
translate exactly into English. One is tempted to render “Rechts’’ by ‘“‘Jurispru- 
dence”’ instead of “‘ Rights.’”’. But ‘Rechts’? seems to have a wider meaning. In 
English we have two sets of words: one, the common, colloquial, social words, 
derived from the Saxon; the other, the technical, scientific, precise vocabulary 
derived from Latin. In Germany, the former vocabulary has been elevated also 
into the latter, and is hence more comprehensible to the individual not classically 


educated. 

§ 3. In the relation of the Ego and object to each other, the 
Ego is (1) passive, in which case the object is regarded as the 
cause of the determinations in the Ego, and the particular 
ideas [ Vorstellungen] which the Ego has, are attributed to the 
impression made upon it by the immediate objects before it. 
This is the THEORETICAL consciousness. Whether it be in 
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the form of perception, or of imagination, or of the thinking 
activity, its content is always a given and extant somewhat— 
a content having existence independent of the Ego. (2) On 
the contrary, the Ego manifests itself as PRACTICAL con- 
sciousness when its determinations are not mere “ideas” and 
thoughts, but issue forth into external existence. In this pro- 
cess the Ego determines the given things [or objects, so that 
the former is active and the latter passive]; i.e. the Ego is 
the cause of changes in the given objects. 

“Vorstellungen.”” The common expression for this word in English is ‘‘ideas.’’ 
“Representations in the mind” is the exact signification. In using the term “idea” 
to render Vorstellung, Ihave borrowed a term which stands for the highest in He- 
gel’s Philosophy. It will not, however, produce confusion here as I have always 
taken care to use it in the plural, or else to modify it by some appellation in such 


a way as to leave no doubt what is meant. _ Hegel’s First Principle, Jour. 
Sp. Phil. Vol. III. pp. 350 & 369.) 


§ 4. The practical power, as such, determines itself from 
within, i.e. through itself. The content of its determinations 
belongs to it and it recognizes that content for its own. These 
determinations, however, are at first only internal, and for this 
reason separated from the external reality, but they are 
to become external and be realized; this is done through the 
[conscious] act. By such act, internal practical determina- 
tions receive externality, i.e. external Being. Conversely, 
this process may be regarded as the cancelling of an extant 
externality and the bringing of the same into harmony with 
the internal determination. 

“Content””—“‘that which is contained”; nearly the same use of the word that was 
somewhat in vogue in King James’ time. It saves a troublesome circumlocution. 

“Conseious Act’”’=‘Handeln”’ or ‘*Handlung”: an act that contains exactly 
what was intended by the person who willed it. In 3 9 the distinction is drawn . 


between ‘That’? (from ‘*TAhun=to do) or Deed” and ‘‘Handlung’’=intentional 
or voluntary act. 


§ 5. The internal determination of the practical conscious- 
ness is either impulse or will proper. Impulse is a natural 
self-determination which rests upon circumscribed feelings, 
and has a limited finite end in view which it cannot transcend; 
in other words, it is the not-free, immediately determined, 
lower Appetite, according to which man ranks as a creature 
of nature. Through Reflection he transcends Impulse and its 
limitations, and compares it not only with the means of its 
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gratification, but he also compares these means one with 
another and the impulses one with another, and both of these. 
with the object and end of his own existence. He then yields 
to the decision of Reflection and gratifies the impulse, or else 
represses it and renounces it. 


A very important distinction drawn between man as ruled by Impulse or Appe- 
tite and the same as possessed of the power of Reflection. In the former case he 
acts through immediate constraint, i.e. he is fixed or determined—controlled—by 
his nature or constitution. In the latter case he exercises the power to arrest these 
glib impulses and summon them into court, and weigh them (1) one with another; 
(2) each of them with the means of its gratification; (3) both of these—impulse and 
means—with what he considers the object and end of his existence independent of 
all these impulses. Thus it happens that by Reflection man exercises ‘‘free moral 
agency” and becomes in this exercise a truly free being when he learns how to act 
so as not to contradict by one act the next one; i.e. how to act consistently or uni- 
versally. 


§ 6. The real will, or the higher faculty of appetite, is (1) 
pure indeterminateness of the Egc, which as such has no lim- 
itation nor a content which is immediately extant through 
nature, but it is indifferent toward any and every determin- 
ateness; (2) the Ego can at the same time pass over to a de- 
terminateness and make choice of some one or other, and then 
actualize it. 

The ‘“‘pure indeterminateness”’ here spoken of is the existence of the Ego as the 
possibility of resolution, the possibility of annulling any given state or activity and 
assuming another. It has no “fixed constitution or nature.” 

§ 7. The abstract freedom of the Will consists in this very 
indeterminateness or identity of the Ego with itself, wherein 
a determination occurs only in so far as the Ego makes it its 
own [assimilates it] or posits it within itself; and yet in this 
act remains self-identical and retains the power to abstract 
again from each and every determination. There may be pre- 
sented to the Will, from without, a great variety of incite- 
ments, motives, and laws; but man, in following the same, 
does this only in so far as the Will itself makes these its own 
determinations, and resolves to actualize them. This, too, is 
the case with the determinations of the lower appetites, or 
with what proceeds from natwral impulses and inclinations. 


“Abstract freedom of the Will””—“‘abstract’’ because this is freedom only of form. 
The freedom to do as one pleases,—such freedom is caprice or arbitrariness, and 
‘quickly gets entangled by its own inconsistent acts. The content of its doing and 
acting is not self-consistent, i. e. universal, and hence its freedom is only turned 
against itseli—a freedom that enslaves itself. (See 3 11.) 
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_ Yet even in following impulses, or motives; there is formal freedom; there is 
self-determination. For the external determination is never an internal one except 
through the activity within. If the Ego does not determine himself, the motive can 
never exist, even, for him; still less can it do anything inhim. The Ego must actu- 
alize the motive or else it remains forever a mere potentiality. 

This is a very important consideration: Motives are mere potentialities seen by 
the Mind. Ifthe thing is already done, it excites no impulse to do it again. It is 
not done and yet ought to be done: the Mind alone can see an “‘ought’’—and how? 
Manifestly by annulling the limits of the thing actually before it and thus creating 
an abstraction=a possibility,—a new synthesis. The new synthesis hovers before 
it and interprets its impulse. No impulse can express itself to the Will directly. 
The Will must by abstraction and synthesis discover what change will relieve its 
blind, painful feeling which the mere impulse by itself is—and nothing more. 

To say that a “motive constrains the Will” is to say that an abstraction—a pro- 
duct of the Will—constrains that which creates it; in other words, that something 
acts before it exists. 


§ 8. The Will has moral responsibility in so far as (1) its 
determination is made its own solely by its own act, or by its 
resolve: i.e. the Ego wills it; (2) insofar as @ will is con- 
scious of the determinations which are produced through its 
act as they lie inits resolve, or are necessarily and imme- 
diately involved in its consequences. 

§ 9. A Deed (“Zhat”) is, as such, the produced. change 
and determination of a Being. To an act (“Handlung’’), 


‘however, belongs only what lay in the resolve or was in the 


consciousness—hence what the will acknowledges as its own. 

§ 10. The free Will, as free, is moreover not limited to the 
determinateness and individuality through which one indi- 
vidual is distinguished from another; but it is universal will, 
and the individual is, as regards his pure will, a universal 
essence. 


“Universal will” is the pure will—‘‘pure”’ because self-related. ‘‘Self-related”’ 
is a term of great significance in Hegel’s Philosophy. Nothing seems more absurd 
to the noviciate than the idea of a self-relation; and yet all strict philosophical 
thought leads in a few steps to self-relation as the basis of all. Anything related 
to another—for that reason belongs to a whole of which it forms only an element, 
and of which the ‘“‘other’’ is likewise an element. The ‘“‘whole’’ is, however, self- 
related, and upon careful consideration so too are the parts, considered truly; for 
their relation is only through and by means of the whole which dwells in them; 
hence the relation of each is to its true Self, though not to its phenomenal Self. 
The phenomenal Self is a part seized by itself and not in the whole as it really and 
truly exists. (See 3 12.) 


§ 11. The Will can in various ways take up into itself ex- 
ternal content—i.e. content which does not proceed from its 
own (the will’s) nature—and make this content its own. In 
this kind of activity the Will remains self-identical only in 
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form; namely, it is conscious of its power to abstract from 
each and every content and recover its pure form, but it does 
not remain self-identical as regards its content and essence. 
It is, in so far as it is such a will, mere CAPRICE (arbitrariness). 

§ 12. But that the Will may be truly and absolutely free, 
it is requisite that what it wills—or its content—be naught 
else than the will itself [i.e. the pure self-determination or 
the act that is in harmony with itself]. It is requisite that it 
will only in itself and have itself for its object. The pure 
Will, therefore, does not will some special content or other on 
account of its specialty, but in order that the will as such may 
be free in its deed and freely actualized ; in other words, that 
the universal Will may be done. 

That caprice is not true freedom has been stated, and the reasons why this is se. 
That “the Will must be its own content” in order to be free—what is stated in 
this paragraph may become clearer from the following considerations: Ifthe Will 
have any other content than itself, it is determined from without; it conditions 
itself; limits or restrains,—negates itself. It opposes to itself something alien, and 
thus in so far annihilates itself, or at least paralyzes itself. Butif the Will have 
for its content that which is in the form of self-determination; it then affirms itself 
by realizing it. To act for the purpose of realizing the possibility of the Rational 
is the highest activity, for it creates itself by its own act. 

What this ‘“‘Rational content’’ is, which is said to be a content of itself, is to be 
seen in this science of Rights which we are now to enter upon. Those deeds of 
the Will that reenforce it and affirm it, rather than paralyze it and annul it, are 
universal, and, as forms, are called habits, usages, conventionalities, moral laws, 
ethical observances, and, finally, crviz Laws or POSITIVE RIGHTS set up and 


preserved by the STATE. , 

The more detailed statement and development of these gen- 
eral principles concerning the Will, belong to the Science of 
“Rights, Duties, and Religion.” 


APPENDIX, 
CONTAINING MATTER EXPLANATORY OF THE INTRODUCTION. 


[The following explanatory remarks by Hegel were intended by him to initiate 
his pupils into the meaning of his various technical expressions. They are familiar 
in style and lead gradualiy up to the ideas underlying the Philosophy of Rights. 
In many places the reader will notice that they take the form of mere notes or 


heads of discourse, which were to be expanded orally in the presence of his class. 
—TRANSLATOR.] 


§ 1.* Objects are particular somewhats through their DE- 
TERMINATION: a sensuous object, for example, through its 


* These paragraphs are numbered without referencé to the numbers of the pre- 
eeding 
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shape, size, weight, color—through the more or less firm com- 
bination of its parts—through the purpose for which it is 
used, &c., &c. Ifone takes away determinations of an object 
in his conception of it, this process is called abstraction. 
There remains after the process a less determined object, i. e. 
an abstract object. If, however, I conceive only one of these 
determinations, this is called an abstract conception (or idea]. 
The object left in its completeness of determination is called 
a concrete object. When I abstract all the determinations, 
I have left only the conception of the absolutely abstract 
object. When one says “ thing,” though he may mean some- 
thing quite definite, he says‘only something quite indefinite, 
since our thought reduces an actual somewhat to this abstrac- 
tion of mere “ thing.” 

Sensuous perception is in part external, in part internal. 
Through external perception we perceive things which are 
outside us in time and space—things which we distinguish 
from ourselves. Through the internal sensuous perception 
we take note of the states and conditions which belong in 
part to our bodies and in part to our souls. One part of the 
sensuous world contains such objects and their determina- 
tions, as, e. g., colors—objects that have a sensuous basis and 
have received a mental form. IfI say, “This table is black,” 
I speak in the first place of this single concrete object; but, 
secondly, the predicate black which I affirm of it is a general 
[quality] which belongs not merely to this single object but 
to several objects. Black is a simple idea. We cognize a 
real concrete object immediately. This act of immediate ap- 
prehension is called intuition. A general abstract idea is 
therefore a mediated idea, for the reason that I know it by 
means of another, i.e. by means of abstraction, or the omis- 
sion of other determinations which are found united in the 
concrete object. A concrete idea is said to be analyzed when 
the determinations which are united in it as concrete are 
separated. The intelligible world receives its content from 
Spirit [i.e. from the activity of the Mind], and this content 
consists of pure general ideas—such, for example, as Being, 
Naught, Attribute, Essence, &c. 

§ 2. The first source of our knowledge is called Hwperience. 
To experience belongs this important feature: that we owr- 
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selves have perceived it. A distinction must, however, be 
drawn between Perception and Experience. Perception, 
namely, has for its object only asingle somewhat, which is 
determined in one way this moment and in another way the 
next moment. Now if I repeat the perception, and in the re- 
peated perceptions take note of what remains the same and 
hold it fast, cis operation is properly termed Experience. 
Experience contains, for the most part, laws, i.e. such a con- 
nection of two phenomena, that, if one is extant, the other one 
must result from it in all cases. But Experience contains 
only the mere generality of such a phenomenon, and not the 
necessity of the connection. Experience teaches only that 
things are or happen thus and so, but not the reasons—the 
“why” thereof. 

Since there are a multitude of objects, concerning which we 
can have no experience (such, forexample, as the past), we 
are obliged to have recourse tothe authority of others. More- 
over, those objects which we hold for true upon the testimony 
of others are objects of Experience (i.e. empirical objects). 
We believe that upon the authority of others which is proba- 
ble. We often hold for probable that which is really improb- 
able, and what is improbable often turns out to be the truth. 
(An event receives its confirmation chiefly through its results 
and through the manifold circumstances connected with our 
experience of it. Those who narrate to us an event must be 
trustworthy ; that is, they must have been in a position where 
it was possible for them to have knowledge of it. We draw 
conclusions from the tone and manner in which they relate 
the event, in regard to their degree of earnestness or the self- 
ish purpose subserved byit. When writers under the reign 
of a tyrant are lavish in his praises, we at once pronounce 
them to be flatterers. But if one makes special mention of a 
good quality or deed of his enemy, we are the more ready to 
believe his statements.) 

Experience, therefore, teaches only how objects are consti- 
tuted, and not how they must be, nor how they ought to be. 
This latter knowledge comes only from a comprehension of 
the essence or ideal of the object [a knowledge of it as a whole]. 
But the latter knowledge alone is true knowledge. Since we 
must learn the grounds of an object from its comprehension 
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{a knowledge of it in its entire compass], so too if we would 
learn the character of the Lawful, Moral, and Religious, we, 
must have recourse to the concepts or comprehensions thereof. 

In considering the determinations of the Good and Right, 
we may at first hold to experience, and that too of the most 
external kind, namely, the way of the world. We can see 
what passes for right and good, or what proves itself to be 
right and good. Upon this phase it is to be remarked: (1) 
that in order to know what deeds are right or good, and what 
are wrong or wicked, one presupposes himself to be in posses- 
sion of the concept’ of the Right and Good; (2) if any one 
chose to hold to that which the way of the world showed to 
be current as right and good, he would not arrive at anything 
definite. All would depend upon the view with which he un- 
dertook the investigation. In the course of the wogld wherein 
there occurs such a variety of events, each one can find his 
own particular view justified be it ever so peculiar. 

But there is, secondly, an internal experience concerning 
the Right, Good, and Religious. We decide through our dis- 
position or feeling that a deed of this or that character is 
good or bad; moreover, we have a feeling of Religion; we are 
affected religiously. What feeling says of the deed by way 
of approval or disapproval, contains merely the immediate 
expression, or the mere assurance that something is so or is 
not so. Feeling gives no reasons for its decision, nor does it 
decide with reference to reasons. What kind of feeling we 
_ have, whether of approval or of disapproval, we learn through 
a simple act of experience; we have the disposition, that is 
all. Feeling is, however, inconstant and changeable. It is at 
one time in one state and at another in a different one. Feel- 
ing is, in short, something subjective. An object of feeling is 
my object as a particular individual. If I say: “I feel thus 
about it,” or “It is my disposition toward it,” I then say only 
what belongs to me as an individual. I leave undecided 
whether it is also the same in other persons. When I, upon 
any occasion, appeal simply to my feeling, I do not desire to 
enter upon the reasons, consequently not upon general rela- 
tions. I withdraw myself within myself, and express only 
what concerns me, and not what is in and for itself objective 
and general. The odjective or the general is the Intelligible 
or the Comprehension. 
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If one wishes to know, in truth, what a rose, or a pink, or 
an oak, is—i.e. if he wishes to know it in its Comprehension 
(or idea), he must in the first place seize the higher concept 
which lies at its basis, namely, that of Plant in general; and 
again, in order to comprehend the Plant, he must ascend to 
the idea upon which that of Plant depends, and this is the 
idea of an organic body. In order to have the conception of 
bodies, surfaces, lines, and points, one must have recourse to 
the notion of space, since space is the Generic thereof; hence 
bodies, surfaces, &c., are only particular determinations of 
space. In the same manner, the present, past, and future, 
presuppose Time as their generic ground. And so it is with 
Rights, Duties, and Religion; they are merely particular de- 
terminations of Consciousness, which is their generic ground. 
§ 3. In the stage of consciousness we commonly have the 
object before us, i.e. we know only the object, and not our- 
selves. But in these things the Ego is essentially present. 
In so far as we form a notion of an object alone, we are con- 
scious, of course, of an object; but in so far as we form a no- 
tion of consciousness we are conscious of our consciousness 
[i.e. we are self-conscious.] In our ordinary life we have a 
consciousness, but we are not conscious that we are conscious- 
ness; we have much also that is devoid of consciousness, the 
corporeal, for example; the vital functions which minister to 
our self-preservation, we possess without having a definite con- 
sciousness of their structure ; this latter we learn through sci- 
ence. Moreover, in a spiritual way we are much which we do. 
not know. The external objects of our consciousness are such 
as we distinguish from ourselves and to which we ascribe an 
independent existence. Internal objects, therefore, are de- 
terminations or faculties—powers of the Ego. They do not 
subsist apart from, but only in the Ego. Consciousness ap- 
pears either in a theoretical or in a practical function. 

§ 4. Theoretical consciousness considers that which is, and 
leaves it asit is. Practical consciousness, on the contrary, is 
the active consciousness which does not leave what is as it is, 
but produces changes therein, and begets from itself determ- 

inations and objects. In consciousness, therefore; there is a 
twofold determination extant—that of the Ego through the 
object, and that of the object through the Ego. In the former 
kind, the Ego is theoretical; it takes up the determinations 
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of the object as they are. The Ego leaves the object as it is, 
and seeks to make its notions of it conform toit. The Ego 
has determinations in itself, and the object has likewise de- 
terminations within itself. The content of the ideas of the Ego 
ought to be determined so as to correspond to the object. The 
determinations of the object in itself are rules for the Ego. 
The truth of the ideas of the Ego consists in this, that they 
harmonize with the constitution and the determinations of the 
object. The law for our consciousness, in so far as the latter 
is theoretical, is—not that it must be perfectly passive but— 
that-all its activity be directed to the reception of the object. 
A thing can be an object for our perception without on this 
account, our being conscious of it, i.e. in the case where we 
do not direct our activity to it. This activity in réception is 
called Attention.. 

§ 5. The ideas which we gain through attention we excite 
in ourselves through the power of IMAGINATION (phantasy), 
whose activity consists in this, that it calls up in connection 
with the intuition of one object the image of another in some 
way connected with the former. It is not necessary that the 
object to which the imagination connects the image of another 
be present—it may be present only in idea. The most exten- 
sive work of the imagination (phantasy) is Lanevager. Lan- 
guage consists in external signs and tones, through which one 
makes known what he thinks, feels, or has a sensation of. 
Language consists in words, which are nothing else than signs 


of thoughts. For these signs there are again found in the art 


of Writing other signs called letters. They make known our 
thoughts without our having to speak them. The hiero- 
glyphic style is distinguished from the alphabetic by its pre- 
senting entire thoughts immediately [by each character]. In 
speech tones are used, and these tones are the directly per- 
ceived objects. But we do not stop at the mere sound which 
makes an impression on our sense of hearing, but our imagin- 
ation (phantasy) connects with it the idea of an absent object. 
There is thus here present a twofold object—a sensuous im- 
pression and an idea joined to it by imagination. The idea 
passes solely for the essence, and as the signification of that 
which is sensuously present (the tones), and the latter conse- 
quently becomes a mere sign. The given content thus stands 
opposed to a content which is produced by us. 
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§ 6. In common life, the expressions “to think” and “to have 
an idea” (Germ. Vorstellen as opposed to Denken] are used 
interchangeably, and we thus dignify with the name of thought 
what is only an image of the phantasy. In “ideas” of this sort 
[ Vorstellungen| we have an object before us in its external and 
unessential existence. In Thinking, on the contrary, we sepa- 
rate from the object its external, merely unessential side, and 
consider the object merely inits essence. Thinking penetrates 
through the external phenomenon to the internal nature of the 
thing and makes it its object. It leaves the contingent side 
of the thing out of consideration. It takes up a subject not 

_as it is as immediate appearance, but it severs the unessential 
from the essential and thus abstracts from it. In intuition we 
have individual objects before us. Thinking brings the same 
into relation with each other, or compares them. In the com- 
parison it singles out what they have in common with each 
other and omits that by which they differ, and thus it retains 
only general ideas. The general idea contains less determin- 
ateness than the individual object which belongs under this 
general idea—since one arrives at the general idea only by 
leaving out something from the individual thing; on the other 
hand, the General includes more under it, or it has a greater 
extension. In so far as Thinking produces a general object, 
the activity of abstracting belongs to it, and hence it has the 
Jorm of the Generic (as, for example, in the general object 
“Man”). But the content of the general object does not belong 
to it as an activity of abstracting, but is given to the Thinking 
and is independent of it and extant by itself. 

To the Thinking there belong manifold determinations 
which express a connection between the manifold phenomena 
that is universal and necessary. The connection as it exists 
in the sensuous intuition is merely an external or contingent 
one, which may be or also may not be in any particular form. 
A stone, for example, makes by its fall an impression upon a 

_ yielding mass. In the sensuous intuition is contained the 

fact of the falling of the stone, and the fact of an impression 
made in the yielding mass where the stone touched it. These 
two phenomena—the falling of the stone and the impression 
on the yielding mass—have a succession in time. But this 
connection contains as yet no necessity: on the contrary, itis 
possible—for all that is therein stated—that the one might 
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have happened under the same conditions without the other’s 
following it. When, on the contrary, the relation of these two 
phenomena to each other is determined as cause and effect, or 
as the relation of Causality, then this connection is a neces- 
sary one or a connection of the Understanding. This involves 
that, under the same conditions, if one happens, the other is 
contained in it. 

These determinations are the forms of Thinking. The Mind 
posits them solely through its own activity, but they are at 
the same time determinations of existing things. We come 
first through reflection to distinguish what is Ground and 
Sequence, Internal and External, Essential and Unessential.. 
The Mind is not at first conscious that it posits these determ~ 
inations by its own free-will, but thinks that it expresses im 
them something which is extant without its assistanee.. 

§ 7. Whenever we speak of the Ego or the Mind as reeeiv- 
ing determinations, we presuppose its previous indeterminate- 
ness. The determinations of the Mind always. belong to the 
Mind even though it has received them from other objects. 
Although something may be in the Mind which came from 
without, as a content not dependent upon the Mind, yet the 
form always belongs to the latter; e. g. in the imagination : 
although the material be derived from sensuous intuition, the 
form consists in the method in which this material is com- 
bined in a different manner from that present in the original 
intuition. In a pure concept, e.g. that of animal, the particu- 
lar content belongs to Experience, but the general element in 
it, is the form which comes from the Mind. 

This form is thus of the Mind’s own determining. The es-. 
sential difference between the theoretical and the practical 
functions of the Mind consists in this, that the form alone is 
determined by the Mind in the theoretical, while, on the other 
hand, in the practical function the content also proceeds from 
the mind. In Rights, for example, the content is personal 
freedom. This belongs to the Mind. The practical function 
recognizes determinations as its own in so far as it wills them. 
Even if they are alien determinations, or given from without, 
they must cease to be alien in so far as the Ego wills them: 
I [the Ego] change the content into mine and posit it through 
myself. 
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§ 8. The theoretic activity begins with a determinate Be- 
ing, an extant somewhat external to it, and makes of it a con- 
cept. The practical activity, on the contrary, begins with an 
internal determination; and this is called resolution, inten- 
tion, direction, and makes the Internal actually external and 
gives to it existence. This transition from an internal determ- 
ination to externality is called an act [Handlwng=voluntary 
act or dealing]. 

§ 9. The voluntary act is, in general terms, a union of the 
Internal and External. The internal determination with which 
it begins has to be cancelled and made external as far as its 
form is concerned, which is that of a mere Internal; the con- 
tent of this determination is still to remain [after negation of 
the form]; e.g. the intention to build a house is an internal 
determination whose form consists in this: that it is only an 
_ intention at first; the content includes the plan of the house. 
If the form is here now cancelled, the content will still remain. 
The house which, according to the intention, is to be built, 
and that which is built according to the plan, are the same 
house. 

Conversely, the deed is likewise a cancelling of the Exter- 
nal as it is extant in its immediateness; e. g. the building 
of a house necessitates a change of the ground, the building- 
stone, the wood, and the other materials, in a variety of ways. 
The shape of the external is changed: it is brought into quite 
other combinations than existed before. These changes hap- 
pen in conformity to a purpose—to wit, the plan of the house, 
with which internal somewhat the external is to be made to 
harmonize. 

§ 10. Animals, too, stand in a practical relation to that 
which is external to them. They act from instinct, with de- 
signs and purposes to realize, and thus rationally. Since they 
do this unconsciously, however, we cannot properly speak of 
them as authors of voluntary acts. They have desires and im- 
pulses, but no rational will. In speaking of man’s impulses 
and desires, itis usual to include the will. But, more accu- 
rately speaking, the will is to be distinguished from the de- 
sires; the will, in distinction from the real desire, is in that 
case called the “higher Appetite.” With animals, instinct is 
also to be distinguished from their impulses and desires, for. 
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though instinct is an acting from impulse and desire, it how- 
ever does not terminate with its immediate externalization, 
but has a further (for the animal likewise necessary) result. 
It is an acting in which there is involved also a relation to 
something else; e.g. the hoarding up of grain by many ani- 
mals. This act is not yet quite properly to be called a volun- 
tary one, but it contains a design in it, namely, provision for 
the future. 

Impulse is, in the first place, something internal, something 
which begins a movement from itself, or produces a change 
by its own power. Impulse proceeds from itself. Although 
it may be awakened by external circumstances, yet it existed 
already without regard to them; it is not produced by them. 
Mechanical causes produce mere external or mechanical ef- 
fects, which are completely determined through their causes, 
in which therefore nothing is contained which is not already 
present in the cause; e.g. if I give motion to a body, the mo- 
tion imparted to it is all that it has; or if I paint a body, it 
has nothing else than the color imparted to it. On the con- 
trary, if I work upon a living creature, my influence upon it 
becomes something quite different from what it was in me. 
The activity of the living creature is aroused by my act, and 
it exhibits its own peculiarity in reacting against it. 

In the second place, impulse is (1) limited in. respect to con- 
tent; (2) contingent as regards the side of its gratification 
since it is dependent upon external circumstances. Impulse 
does not transcend the narrow sphere of its object and end, 
and is therefore spoken of as “blind.” It gratifies itself, let 
the consequences be what they may. 

Man does not make his own impulses, he simply has them ; 
in other words, they belong to his nature. Nature however is 
under the rule of necessity, because everything in Nature is 
limited, relative, or exists only in relation to something else. 
But what exists only in relation to something else, is not “for 
itself” but dependent upon others. It has its ground in that, 
and is a necessitated Being. In so far as man has immediate- 
ly determined impulses he is subjected to Nature, and con- 
ducts himself as a necessitated and not-free Being. | 

§ 11. But man can as a thinking Being rEFLEcT upon his 
impulses which have in themselves necessity forhim. Reflec- 
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tion signifies, in general, the cutting off from or reduction of 
the Immediate. Reflection (spoken of light) consists in this, 
that its beams which for themselves ray forth in straight lines 
are bent back from this direction. Mind has reflection, It is 
not confined to the Immediate, but may transcend it and pro- 
ceed to something else; e. g. from the event before it, it may 
proceed to form an idea of its consequences, or of a similar 
event, or also of its causes. When the mind goes out from 
something immediate, it has removed the same from itself. 
It has reflected itself into itself —has gone into itself. It has 
recognized the Immediate asa Conditioned or Limited inas- 
much as it is opposed to itas another. It is, therefore a very 
great difference whether one és or has somewhat, and whether 
he knows that he is or has it; e. g. ignorance or rudeness, of 
the sentiments or behavior, are limitations which one may 
have without knowing it. In so far as one reflects or knows 
of them, he must know of their opposite. Reflection upon 
them is already a first step beyond them. 

Impulses as natural determinations are limitations. Through 
reflection upon them man begins to transcend them. The first 
reflection concerns the means, whether they are commensu- 
rate with the impulse, whether the impulse will be gratified 
through the means; whether, in the second place, the means 
are not too important to be sacrificed for this impulse. 

Reflection compares the different impulses and their objects 
with the fundamental object and purpose of Being. The ob- 
jects of the special impulses are limited, but they contribute 
each in its own way to the attainment of the fundamental pur- 
pose. Some, however, are better adapted for this than others 
are. Hence reflection has to compare impulses, and ascertain 
which are more closely allied to the fundamental purpose and 
are best adapted to aid its realization by their gratification. In 
reflection begins the transition from lower forms of appetite 
to the higher. Man is in Reflection no longer a mere natural 
Being, and stands no longer in the sphere of necessity. Some- 
thing is necessary when only this and not something else can 
happen. Before Reflection, however, there stands (for its 
choice) not only the one immediate object, but —_- another 
or its opposite. 

§ 12. This reflection just described is, however, a merely 
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relative affair. Although it transcends the Finite, yet it al- 
ways arrives again at the Finite; e. g. when we exceed the lim- 
its of one place in space, there rises before us another portion 
of space greater than before, but it is always only a finite 
space that thus arises, ad infinitum. Likewise when we go 
back in time beyond the present into the past, we can repre- 
sent to our minds a period of ten thousand or thirty thousand 
years. Though such reflection proceeds from one particular 
point in space or time to another, yet it never gets beyond 
space or time. Such is also the case in the practical relative- 
reflection. It leaves some one immediate inclination, desire 
or impulse, and proceeds to another one, and in the end aban- 
dons this onealso. In so far as it is relative, it ever anew falls 
again into an impulse, moves round and round in a circle of 
appetites, and does not elevate itself above this sphere of im- 
pulses as a whole. 

The practical Absolute reflection, however, does elevate it- 
self above this entire sphere of the Finite; in other words, it 
abandons the sphere of the lower appetites, in which man is 
determined through nature and dependent on the Without. 
Finitude consists, on the whole, in this, that somewhat has a 
limit, i.e. that here its non-being is posited, or that here it 
ceases, that it relates to another through this limit. Jnjinite 
reflection consists, however, in this, that the Ego is no longer 
related to another, but is related to itself; in other words, is 
its own object. This pure relation to itself is the Ego, the root 
of the infinite Essence itself. It is the perfect abstraction 
from all thatis finite. The Ego as such has no content which 
is immediate, i.e. given to it by nature, but its sole content is 
itself. This pure form is, at the same time, its own content. 
(1) Every content given by nature is something limited: but 
the Ego is unlimited; (2) the content given by nature is im- 
mediate: the pure Ego, however, has no immediate content 
for the reason that the pure Ego és, only, by means of the com- 
plete abstraction from everything else. 

§ 13. In the first place, the Ego is the pure Undetermined. 
It is able however, by means of reflection, to pass over from 
indeterminateness to determinateness, e. g. to seeing, hear- 
ing, &c. In this state of determinateness it has become non- 
self-identical, but it has still retained its indeterminateness 
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also; i.e. it is able at will, also, to withdraw into itself again. 
At this place enters the act of Resolving, for reflection pre- 
cedes it, and consists in this, that the Ego has before it several 
determinations indefinite as to number, and yet each of these 
must be in one of two predicaments: it necessarily zs or is not 
a determination of the somewhat under consideration. The 
act of resolution cancels that of reflection—the process to and 
fro, from one to the other—and fixes one determinateness and 
makes it hisown. The fundamental condition necessary to 
the act of resolving (volition), the possibility of making up 
one’s mind to do something, or even of reflecting previous to 
an act, is the absolute indeterminateness of the Ego. 

§ 14. The freedom of the will is freedom in general, and all 
other freedoms are mere species thereof. When the expres- 
sion “freedom of the Will” is used, it is not meant that there 
is a force, or property, or faculty of the will which possesses 
freedom; just as when the omnipotence of God is spoken of, 
it is not understood that there are still other Beings besides 
Him who possess omnipotence. There is also civil freedom, 
freedom of the press, political.and religious freedom. These 
species of freedom belong to the general concept of freedom 
in so far as it stands in relation to special objects. Religious 
freedom consists in this, that religious notions, religious 
deeds, be not forced upon any one, i.e. that there be in them 
only such determinations as he recognizes as his own, and 
makes his own. A religion which is forced upon one, or in 
relation to which he cannot act as a free Being, is not his own, 
but remains alien to him. The political freedom of a people 
consists in this, that they form for themselves their own state, 
and decide what is to be valid as the national will, and that 
this be done either through the whole people themselves, or 
through those who belong to the people, and who, since every 
other citizen has the same rights as themselves, can be ac- 
knowledged by the people as their own. 

§ 15. Such expressions as these are often used: “My will 
was determined by these motives, cirewmstances, incitements, 
or inducements.” This expression involves, first, that the Ego 
stood in a passive relation. In truth, however, the Ego did not 
stand in a merely passive relation, but was essentially active 
therein. The will, namely, took up these circumstances as 
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motives and allowed them validity as motives. The causal 
relation has here no force. The circumstances do not stand 
in the relation of cause nor the Will in that of effect. In the 
causal relation, the effect follows necessarily when the cause 
is given. As reflection, however, the Ego can transcend each 
and every determination which is posited through the circum- 
stances. In so far as a man pleads in his defence that he was 
led astray through circumstances, incitements, &c., wishing 
by this plea torid himself of the consequences of his deed, he 
lowers himself in this plea to a not-free, natural Being, while, 
in truth, his deed is always his own and not that of another, 
not the effect of something outside himself. Circumstances 
or motives have only so much control over man as he himself 
gives to them. 

The determinations of the lower appetites are natural de- 
terminations. In so far, it seems to be neither necessary nor 
possible for man to make them his own (determinations). But 
as natural determinations, they do not belong to his will or to 
his freedom, for the essence of his will is that nothing be in it 
which it (the will) has not made its own. He may, therefore, 
regard what belongs to his nature as something alien, so that 
it consequently is only in him, only belongs to him in so far 
as he makes it his own, or follows with his volition his natu- 
ral impulses. 

§ 16. To hold a man responsible for a deed, this is to attri- 


_ bute or impute to him guilt or innocence. Children who are 


still in a state of nature are not held responsible for their 
deeds; neither are crazy or idiotic people. 

§ 17. In the distinction of deed from act [ That and Hand- 
lung] lies the distinction between the ideas of moral responsi- . 


bility as they come up in the tragedies of the ancients, and those 


current in our own time. In the former (among the ancients), 
“deed” (That) is applied in its entire extent to human actions. 
He had to do penance for the entire compass of his actions, 
and no distinction was made if he was conscious of only one 
side of his act and unconscious of the other. He (man) was 
considered as having absolute knowledge, and not as a rela- 
tive and contingent subject, but whatever he did was consid- 
ered as his own deed. There was no part of him referred to 
another Being; e.g Ajax, when he slew the oxen and sheep 
of the Greeks, in a state of insanity and rage caused by his 
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not receiving the arms of Achilles, did not attribute his crime 
to his madness—as though he were in another being while in- 
sane—-but he took the whole deed upon himself as its author, 
and slew himself for shame. ‘ 

§ 18. If the will were not a Universal there could be, 
properly speaking, no laws, nothing which could be imposed 
as obligatory upon all. Each one might act according to his 
own pleasure, and would not respect the pleasure of others. 
That the will is universal, flows from the idea of its freedom. 
Men, considered as they are in the world, show themselves 
very different in character, customs, inclinations, and particu- 
lar dispositions, i.e. they differ in their will. They are by 
this, different individuals, and differ by nature from each other. 
Each one has natural abilities and determinations which oth- 
ers lack. These differences between individuals do not con- 
cern the Will in itself, for it is free. Freedom consists pre- 
cisely in the indeterminateness of the Will, or in the fact that 
it has no determined nature in it. The Will by itself is thus 
a universal Will. The particularity or individuality of man 
does not stand in the way of the universality of the Will, but 
is subordinated toit. A deed which is good legally or mor- 
ally, although done by some one individual, is assented to by 
all others. They recognize thus themselves or their own wills 
init. It is the same case here as with works of art. Even 
those who could never produce such a work, find expressed 
in it their own nature. Such a work shows itself, therefore, as 
truly universal. It receives the greater applause, the less it 
exhibits the idiosyncrasy of its author. 

It may happen that one is unconscious of his universal will. 
He may believe, indeed, that it is directly opposed to his will 
even though itis his [true] will. The criminal who is pun- 
ished, may wish, of course, that the punishment be warded off; 
but the universal will brings with it the decree that the crim- 
inal shall be punished. It must be assumed that the absolute 
will of the criminal demands that he shall be punished. Inso 
far as he is punished, the demand is made that he shall see 
that he is justly punished; and if he sees this, although he 
may wish to be freed from the punishment as an external suf- 
fering, yet in so far as he concedes that he is justly punished, 
his Universal will approves of the punishment. 

§ 19. Arbitrariness (caprice) is freedom, but only formal 
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freedom, or freedom in so far as one’s will relates to something 
limited. Two sides must here be distinguished: (1) in how 
far the will does not remain identical with itself in it, and (2) 
in how far it does remain so. . 

(1) In so far as the Will wills something, it has a determined, 
limited content. Itis in so far, non-identical with itself, because 
it is here actually determined, although in and for itself it is 
undetermined. The limited content which it has taken up is 
therefore something else than it itself; e.g. if I will to go or to 
see, I become a going or a seeing one. I thus enter a relation 
not identical to myself, since the going and seeing is some- 
thing limited and not identical with the Ego. 

(2) But in form I stand in identity with myself, or am free 
still, since I all the while distinguish this state of determina- 
tion from myself as something alien, for the acts of going and 
seeing are not posited in me by nature, but by myself in my 
own will. In so far as this is the case it is evidently no alien 
affair, because it is made my own and I have my own will 
in it. 

This freedom is a formal freedom because together with my 
self-identity there is present also at the same time non-iden- 
tity with myself; or, in other words, there is a limited content 
in the Ego. When we in common life speak of freedom, we 
ordinarily understand under the expression, caprice or relative 
Freedom: liberty to do, or to refrain from doing, something or 
other. In the limited will we can have formal freedom in so 
far as we distinguish the particular content of our will from 
ourselves, or reflect upon it, i.e. in so far as we are also beyond 
and above it. If we are in a passion, or if we act through a 
natural impulses we have no formal freedom. Since our Ego, 
in this emotion, gives itself up wholly, it (the emotion) seems 
to us to be something wnlimited (or infinite). Our Ego is not 
out of it and does not separate itself from it. 

§ 20. The absolute free will distinguishes itself from the 
relatively free will or caprice (arbitrariness) through this: 
the absolute will has only itself for object, while the relative 
will has something limited. With the relative will—with the 
appetite, for example—the object of that will [its content] is 
all that concerns it. But the absolute (will) must be carefully 
distinguished from wilfulness. The latter has this in common 
with the absolute will: that it does not merely concern itself 
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with the object but also with the will as will, insisting that its 
will as such shall be respected. A distinction is here to be 
made: the stubborn (wilful) man insists on his will simply 
because it is his will, without offering a rational ground for it, 
i. e. without showing his will to have general validity. While 
strength of will is necessary—such as holds unwaveringly by 
a rational purpose—on the other hand, mere stubbornness, 
such as arises from idiosyncrasy and is repulsive toward 
others, is to be detested. The true free will has no contingent. 
content. It alone is not contingents 

§ 21. The pure will has nothing to do with particularity. 
In so far as the latter comes into the Will, so far is it mere 
caprice, for caprice has a limited interest and takes its de- 
terminations from natural impulses and inclinations. Such a 
content is a given one and is not posited absolutely through 
the Will. The fundamental principle of the Will is therefore 
that its freedom be established and preserved. Besides this, 
it has indeed many different kinds of determinations: it has 
a variety of definite aims, regulations, conditions, &c., but 
these are not aims of the Will in and for itself; still they 
are aims, for the reason that they are means and conditions 
for the realization of the freedom of the Will, which demands 
regulations and laws for the purpose of restraining caprice 
and inclination or mere “ good pleasure”—in a word, the im- 
pulses and appetites which relate to mere natural ends; e. g. 
Education has for its end the elevation of man to an inde- 
pendent state of existence, i.e. to that existence wherein he 
is a free will. To this view many restraints are imposed upon 
the desires and likings of childreu. They must learn to obey, 
and consequently to annul their mere individual or particular 
will, and moreover their sensuous inclinations and appetites, 
to the end that by this means their will may become free. 

§ 22. First. Man is a free Being. This constitutes the fun- 
damental characteristic of his nature. Nevertheless, besides 
freedom he has other necessary wants, special aims, and im- 
pulses, e.g. the impulse for knowledge, for the preservation 
of his life, health, &c. In these special determinations, Jus- 
tice has not man as such for its object. It has not the design 
to further him in the pursuit of the onan, or to afford him 
special help therein. 

Secondly. Justice and Right do not depend upon one’s mo- 
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tives.. One may do something with the best of intentions, and 
yet the deed be not right and just for all this, but wrong. On 
the other hand, an act—for example, the maintenance of my 
property—may be perfectly right, and yet I have a bad mo- 
tive; since I may have sought not what was just and right, 
but the injury of another. Upon the right as such, the inten- 
tion or motive has no influence. 

Thirdly. It is not a matter that depends upon conviction 
that what I perform is right or wrong. This holds in particu- 
lar with regard to punishment. Although an effort is made 
to convince the criminal that he has violated what is right, 
yet his conviction or‘non-conviction has no’ influence on the 
justice that is meted out to him. 

Finally. Justice and Right pay no regard to the disposi- 
tion or sentiment under whose influence anything is done. It 
very often happens that one does what is right merely through 
fear of punishment or fear of unpleasant consequences—such, 
for instance, as the loss of reputation or credit. Or, it hap- 
pens that one does right from the conviction that he will be 
rewarded in another life. Right, however, as such is inde- 
pendent of these sentiments and convictions. 

§ 23. Justice and Right must be distinguished from Moral- 
ity. Something may be well enough from a legal point of 
view, which is not allowable from a moral point of view. The 
law grants me the disposition of my property without determ- 
ining how I shall dispose of it, but Morality contains determ- 
inations which restrain me in this respect. It may seem as 
though Morality permitted many things which the law does not; 
but Morality demands not merely the observance of justice 
towards others, but requires also that the disposition to do 
right shall be present, that the Right shall be respected as 
Right. Morality demands, first, that the legal Right shall be 
obeyed; and where it ceases, come in moral determinations. 

In order that a deed may have moral value, insight is neces- 
sary into its nature, whether it be right or wrong, good or evil. 
What one terms the innocence of children or of uncivilized 
nations is not yet Morality. Children or such uncivilized na- 
tions escape the commission of a multitude of bad acts be- 
cause they have no ideas of them, i. e. because the essential 
relations are not yet extant under which alone such deeds 
are possible; such non-committal of evil deeds has no.moral 
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value. But they do perform acts which are not in accordance 
with Morality, and yet for the reason that no insight exists 
into their nature (whether they are good or bad), they are not 
strictly moral acts. 

Private conviction stands opposed to the mere faith in the 
authority of another. If my deed is to have moral value, my 
conviction must enter into the act. The act must be mine in 
a whole sense. If I act on the authority of another, my act 
is not perfectly my own; somebody else’s conviction is doing 
the act. 

There are, however, relations in which the moral side con- 
sists precisely in being obedient and acting according to the 
authority of another. Originally, man followed his natural 
inclinations without reflection; or else with reflections that 
were one-sided, wrong, unjust, and under the dominion of the 
senses. In this condition, the best thing for him was to learn 
to obey, for the reason that his will was not yet the rational 
one. Through this obedience the negative advantage is 
gained that he learns to renounce his sensuous appetites; and 
only through such obedience can Man attain to independence 
and freedom. In this sphere he always follows another, 
whether it be his own will still immersed in the senses, or 
whether it be the will of another. As natural creature, he 
stands under the dominion of external things, and his incli- 
nations and appetites are something immediate—not free, or 
something alien to his true will. The one who is obedient to 
the law of Reason is obedient from the point of view of his 
unessential nature only, which stands under the dominion of 
that which is alien to him. But, on the other hand [i. e. essen- 
tially], he is independent self-determination (when obedient 
to reason), for this law (of reason) has its root in his es- 
sence. 

The disposition [the “ animus ’’] is thus, in the moral realm, 
an essentialelement. It consists in this: that one does his 
duty for its own sake. Itis, therefore,an immoral motive to 
do anything out of fear of punishment, or in order to pre- 
serve another’s good opinion. This isa heterogeneous motive, 
for it is not from the nature of the thing itself; in such a 
case one does not consider the Right as something in and for 
itself, but as dependent upon external determinations. 

Yet the consideration whether an action is to be punished 
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or rewarded (although the consequences do not constitute the 
value of a deed), is of importance. The consequences of a 
good act may sometimes involve much that is evil, and, on the 
contrary, an evil act involve much good. The thinking upon 
the consequences of a deed is important, for the reason. that 
one does not remain standing by an immediate point of view, 
but proceeds beyond it. Through its manifold consideration, 
one is led to the nature of deeds. 

§ 24. According to the stand-point of Rights, man is his own 
object as an absolutely free existence; according to the moral 
stand-point, on the contrary, he is self-object, as an individ- 
ual in his special existence, as member of the family, as friend, 
as a particular character, &c. If the external circumstances 
in which one man stands with another are so situated that he 
fulfills his vocation [destination], that is his happiness. This 
well-being depends partly on his own will and partly upon ex- 
ternal circumstances and other men. Morality has, also, the 
particular existence or well-being of man for its object, and | 
demands not only that man be left in his abstract freedom, . 
but that his happiness be promoted. Well-being, as the 
adaptation of the External to our internal Being, we call com- 
fort and pleasure. Happiness is not a mere individual pleas- 
ure, but an enduring condition: in part of the actual pleasure 
itself; in part, also, of the circumstances and means through 
which one always has the ability to create a state of com- 
fort and pleasure for himself at will. The latter form is the 


_ pleasure of the mind. In happiness, however, as in pleasure, 


there lies the idea of good fortune [good luck]: that it is-an 
accidental matter whether or no the external circumstances 
agree with the internal determinations of the desires. BLxEss- 
EDNESS, on the contrary, consists in this: that no fortune (luck) 
pertains to it, i. e. that in it the agreement of the external Be- 
ing with the internal desire is not accidental. Blessedness 
can be predicated only of God, in whom wish, and accomplish- 
ment of his absolute power is the same. For man, however, 
is the harmony of the External with his Internal limited and 
contingent. In this he is dependent. 

§ 25. The moral will, in regard to its disposition and con- 
viction, is imperfect. It is a will which aims at perfection, 
but: (1) is driven towards the attainment of the same through 
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the impulses of sensuousness and individuality; (2) it has 
not the adequate means in its power, and is, therefore, limited 
to bringing about the good of others. In RELIGION, on the 
contrary, the Divine essence is regarded in itself as the perfec- 
tion of the Will, according to its two sides, namely : (a) ac- 
cording to the perfection of the internal disposition [the 
“Heart”] which has no longer any alien impulses in itself, 
and (6) according to the perfection of power to attain the 
holy purposes. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LOGIC OF TRENTOWSKI. 


TREATING OF GOD, IMMORTALITY, AND THE IMMEDIATE EYE 
FOR THE DIVINE WORLD. 


** Cognoscetis veritatem, et veritas liberos faciet vos.”°—Johann. viii. 32. 


Translated from the Polish by Professor PODBIELSKI, (Havana College, Cuba). 


Any thinker among my countrymen meditating with an 
unprejudiced eye upon the wide fields of human cognition, 
and considering with any depth the present state of European 
philosophy—having pledged no fealty to any received system, 
even the all-pervading one of Hegel—must have arrived at the 
conviction that metaphysical science has hitherto been, and 
is still engaged in, examining and cultivating two worlds stand- 
ing in direct opposition to each other. These worlds are Ma- 
terialism and Spiritualism, Realism and Idealism, Empiri- 
cism and Speculation, Physics and Metaphysics,—in a word, 
the External and Internal of the Created. I call attention to 
the word Created, because their creative, transcendental or 
divine germ has been hitherto ignored and unknown. Under 
these two cardinal worlds all the smaller ones subordinated to 
them are ranged, for instance: Understanding and Reason, 
Rationalism and Mysticism, Naturalism and Supernaturalism, 
Practice and Theory—the Prose and Poetry in every doctrine. 

It may be remarked that, in general, the Indo-Romanic race _ 
pays homage to the first of these cardinal worlds, Realism or 
Materialism ; while the Indo-Teutonic inclines to the second, 
Idealism, Spiritualism, Theory. There are, indeed, Empiricists 
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in every country who rely for knowledge only on actual expe- 
riment; there are also Idealists, who regard thought alone as 
the Castalian Fount of truth and knowledge. Even where the 
general thought has not yet been developed to this point, yet 
the savants and practicians are preparing carefully for the 
coming combat. In all tuition we have real and ideal schools. 
This Dualism was and iseverywhere. Forcing its way through 
the boundaries of science, it has entered the holy fields of Re- 
ligion, revealing itself in the adherents of the past—the church- 
men and traditionists; or in the free-thinkers and skeptics of 
every possible shade. It is now taking its place in the arena 
of political life, where it may be studied as Conservatism, or 
Radicalism. 

The author, having long since devoted himself to the study of 
philosophy, and familiar with it in its multifarious forms, was 
struck with this scientific, all-pervading, and everywhere visi- 
ble Dualism. He thanks God that he was born a Polander, since 
had he been an Indo-Roman he would have seen truth only 
in the sphere of facts, empiricism, and regarded speculation 
and theory as vain illusions of the fancy ; or, had he been an 
Indo-Teuton, he would have looked for truth only in the world 
of pure ideas, and considered nature and the entire realm of 
the senses as mere phenomenal appearances, and thus not be- 
ing able to comprehend the Essence of this scientific Dualism 
he could never have arrived at its analysis. But by the grace 
of the Creator of nations, the intelligent Giver of various natu-: 
_ralabilities, he was born a Polander, and thus endowed in like 
proportion with the natural and spiritual eye—received the im- 
pression because it was possible for him so todo. He knows 
that the Frenchman, when he hears of our scientific Dualism, 
will shrug his shoulders, and call it the baseless production 
of the Sclavonic soul, fecundated into dreams by German 
Mysticism; and the German, in the arrogance of his metaphy- 
sical pride, will say it is the system of a Sclave not yet free 
from sensuousness, and so perceiving in the phenomenal world 
of the senses knowledge capable of equilibrating itself with 
the reason @ priori; and my countrymen, as they may in 
spirit have become French or German, will range themselves 
with the accordant nationality. None of them will be able at 
first to perceive the Actuality of the new philosophy. Nor is 
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this to be wondered at. Not having lain in the grave of sufffer- 
ing, they have not the eye of the Polander, nor do they conceive 
that God created the Indo-Sclavonic race for important uses ; 
that he destined it to look into a new world unknown until 
now, thus rendering itself illustrious, and augmenting the 
accumulated stores of European wisdom with an original and 
extensive “Third Division.” 

Investigating the nature of this everywhere predominating 
Dualism, the author found in it the most complete antinomy— 
faces and their reverses, polar oppositions. The antagonisms 
of this antinomy proved to him extremities and fractionalities, 
hence half truths and half falsehoods. Being convinced that 
the full essential truth cannot lie in polar extremities or mar- 
gins, not in the theses or antitheses, but in their reciprocal 
penetration—that is, in the synthesis—he endeavored to fuse 
these faces and reverses, these oppositions, into a scientific 
Totality. This is the first movement in, and the first key 
to, his philosophy. The experimentalist has been hitherto 
engaged in testing the realities offered him solely by chang- 
ing Phenomena, while the metaphysician spun ever new webs 
of ideality from the involutions of his own brain; neither tak- 
ing any true interest in the labor of the other, nor caring to 
inquire into anything foreign to his own sphere, nor deigning 
to examine the realm of opposite and almost despised sub- 
jects. The author was the first to prove that investigation 
(empiricism) is the one, and idealism (metaphysics) the other 
AXxIAL Pot of Science; that both are equally necessary to, 
and equally privileged by, Eternal Truth; that both having 
thoroughly interpenetrated each other as soul and body, con- 
stitute the total, organic, living, equatorial science or philoso- 
phy. Thus hand in hand with phenomenal investigation or 
empiricism and metaphysics, stands Philosophy as the third 
science; spontaneous, yet with its two old predecessors as its 
necessary workmen, presenting itself in an entirely new form, 
with inner powers and meanings never before divined. Real- 
ity fuses with Ideality, and glows into Actwality; Practice 
unites with Theory, and grows green in the union. The Exter- 
nal and the Internal transmute themselves into the Totality ; 
Experience embraces pure Thought, and becomes true Cogni- 
tion; A Posteriori and A Priori combine, and appear in A 
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Totali. The two worlds of the Material and Ideal prove to be 
but abstractions of the human brain, bearing the real existence 
in neither, while united they stand as the third living world; 
actual in all its categories, it absorbs them in its own life. 
Then universal Trinity takes the place of universal Duality, 
and an original, great and magnificent view opens upon us. 
The Universe looms upon us neither as solely an Empirical 
whole, nor only a Speculative Ideal Unity, but becomes the 
philosophical Zotality of both, that is, organic Life. In this 
illimitable sphere, man is represented in potentia; in it Mat- 
ter weds Spirit, brings forth individualities, and multiplies into 
myriads. Each individuality, a single copy, although it is 
a totality in a single drop, appears and disappears, but the 
totality itself lasts eternally. Discovering this third world, 
the world of Actuality, the author endeavored to describe it 
faithfully in his first work. He published it in German in. 
deed, but he wrote of a world, my countrymen, discovered by 
the eye of a Polander, of wien neither Latin nor Teuton had 
as yet heard. 

While endeavoring to represent this third world in his 
work, the author became convinced that the Totality of the 
Actuality, fusing in itself the entirety of the Real and the 
unity of the Ideal, that is, the All-matter and all-pervading 
spirit, the sublime circle of the universe, overpowering, as it 
does, the most vigorous imagination with its immensity, living 
and illimitable as it is—could not be the Creator—but, with all 
- its marvels, was only the creation: such a creation, ‘with its 
entire majesty of Divinity, is but of a derivative nature; it is 
the revealed eternity, but not the Eternity itself; it is only 
time, without the beginning or the end, working itself out in 
immeasurable space, continually germing with new life. ITs 
PRINCIPLE IS A CREATOR. The question then arose: What is_ 
God? If the Totality of the Actuality, filled with the all- 
matter and penetrated with the all-pervading spirit, in its de- 
rivative eternity, is not God, but only His matchless work, 
His wondrous universe,—if God is not, and cannot be it, then 
He must differ from it. To unite Him as one with it, Holo- 
theism, would be but Pantheism. Thus it was finally demon- 
strated that God is the principal, unconditional, holy, individ- 
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from Himself, or spoken the Omnipotent Worp, surrounded 
Himself, the Sun of suns, with infinite radiant glory: that is, 
He created the Totality of the Actuality (all real existence), 
and at last created a being in His own image, a relative total- — 
ity, limited but individual, called man, upon this earth. As 
man is made in the image of God, so in God exists a likeness 
of man; and thus the beginning and close (end) of the exist- 
ing universe is the InDIvipuaL ToTa.ity. As is man, so is 
God,'a personal, individual Being; but the first is relative and 
creative; the second, Substantial, Self-existent, Creative. An 
Absolute is not a generality, as has been hitherto erroneously 
conceived, but the Great Individuality, creating all generali- 
ties and particularities, and finally that resembling Itself in 
its singleness, man. Thus, only at the beginning and at the 
end of the axis of the universe, stands the individual—God, 
the Creator, and man, the self-conscious created. Between 
these margins lie but marvellous fragments and pieces. 

A true Individual, Person, has consciousness of himself, 
reason and free will; as a totality, is centred in himself, is 
the focus and heart of his own entirety. In God, the universe 
reflects itself on the breast of Eternity ; in man, on the bosom 
of Time. The world is not conscious of itself, but God in 
Heaven knows it, and man onearth. Man is a transition, 
rather the returning of the world into God, a marvellous link 
between earth and Heaven. The essence of everything is the 
Word of God; the essence of man is the Breath of God: that 
is, the free, self-conscious, derivative divinity, the selfhood, 
the personal I. This Lhood (so to name the self-conscious 
personality) is neither in nature nor in spirit; it is only in 
God and man. The Word of God takes its place in nature 
and in spirit, lying there dead like the letter in the Book, 
until sounding on through time and becoming the word of 
man, it arrives at its heavenly conception, and presents itself 
as our true cognition in philosophy. Reality and Ideality are 
both in God, and constitute in Him the transcendental Iden- 
tity, the creative Actuality, Beyond the Essence of God, they 
interpenetrate reciprocally and shine continually. as the cre- 
ated Actuality. The difference between them exists only in 
the human brain, equally connected with the regions of the 
matural and spiritual. Their identity is found in the trans- 
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cendental Word of God, which is the object of philosophy, 
and breathed through it in time. They are manifested in 
man as body and soul, and arrive at their identity in his trans- 
cendental I-hood. The human I-hood is neither the body nor 
the spirit, but something very different from either; and yet 
again, itis both body and spirit, speaking transcendentally. 
It is the Real-Ideal, or the actual divinity, which, having 
robed itself in worldly matter, becomes the body ; and having 
breathed with the worldly spirit, if Imay so express myself, 
makes itself the soul. The I-hood constitutes in us the third 
divine world ; its manifestation is neither the physical spirit 
or force, nor the metaphysical movement or thought; it is the 
will, enterprise, moral action, energy of character, love of 
truth, beauty, virtue, holiness, religion; it is capacity for gov- 
ernment, ability for sacrifice, self-abnegation for good. As 
the human I-hood differs both from the body and the soul, or 
from its own outward and inward world, so God differs from 
spirit and nature, or from the universe, which is His work. 
As the I-hood of man rules over his body and soul, so God, 
the cardinal, central I of the totality, the all, governs the uni- 
verse. 

Thus, the third world, which is the totality of the actuality, 
perceives itself in its holy and eternal germ. Matter and 
spirit become but its temporal workmen, its subdivisions, its 
categories, while it reveals its own sempiternity, robing itself 
in transitory form. God in Heaven, the Word of God on 


earth, and the I-hood in man, are the constituents of this third 


world. Realism and Spiritualism, Empiricism and Specula- 
tion, lose their rainbow but illusive glitter when it is discov- 
ered that they are only occupied with external and internal 
temporalities; when philosophy is convinced that its proper 
object is the germing, living, fundamental Transcendentality, 
the eternal source of every temporality, or the third divine 
world. The individual Totality demonstrates itself to be the 
alpha and omega of the universe—the entirety of creation. 
The Breath of the first individual Totality awakens, warms 
and glows in the flame of its consciousness thrown on the 
breast of Time, in the being of the last, created, individual 
totality. But between the individual Totality, God, and the 
individual totality, man, an infinite difference intervenes, not- 
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withstanding the reciprocal image. The first is without con- 
ditions, seated upon the throne of the Sempiternity ; the sec- 
ond is limited, lives, indeed, eternally, but in the eternity of 
time, that is, in the pre-existent, in the present, and in the fu- 
ture world. Between the marginal totality and the universal 
Whole a great difference also intervenes, but there is no anti- 
nomy, no polar opposition, because in all three, however differ- 
_ ent, the antinomical, polar, oppositional faces and reverses, 
Reality and Ideality, fuse and form the actuality. Thus is 
the third world transformed into the divine transcendental 
world. As matter and spirit are in the eternally temporal 
world a balloon in which to mount to Heaven—the spirit, like 
a buoyant gas, filling and floating the aerial vessel—so the 
Divine again becomes the eternal earth-bearing Atlas in the 
world. Neither the Roman nor the German races have ac- 
knowledged this world of God, because the Roman races have 
ever mingled and confused Divinity with Reality, and the 
German, confounded it with Ideality ; as Christianity itself in 
their hands becomes warped and one-sided, seeing God only 
in the spirit; the Latin finding spirituality only in the church, 
and the Teuton deeming that his own spirituality, his own 
idea, his human spirit is a true transcendentality ;—therefore 
as our third world in its purity, originality and spontaneity 
was known to neither Roman nor Teuton, we may believe that 
God reveals it to-day for the progress and consolation of the 
Sclaves; among whom we do not class the Moscovites, nor 
aught that proceeds from the Golden Horde, the Mongols of 
Karan, Astracan, &c. This philosophy, therefore, showing for 
the first time the third world, and calling upon Theology no 
longer to conceive Christianity on its spiritual side alone, but 
to regard it from its transcendental stand-point, its individual, 
conscious, responsible I-hood, is necessarily Sclavonian and 
revealed for the enlightenment of Poland to-day. Thus Boh- 
wie calls our third world a revelation from God, and Wronski 
names it the Achromatia, both acknowledging its essential 
truth, and declaring it capable of satisfying the religious as 
well as the philosophic. 

Religiosity is a characteristic and historic trait of the Polan- 
ders, differing both in degree and kind from that of any other 
Christian people. This peculiar religiosity of the past was 
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the forefeeling and unconscious adoration of the divine world 
now coming to its own consciousness, capable of breathing 
new life, force and energy into my oppressed nation, and 
able to elevate the philosophical enlightenment of Europe 
into the highest, truly heavenly sphere. These reasons in- 
duce the author to call his philosophy, already developed in 
his work on education and in various other writings, the Na- 
tional Wisdom. 

That the third divine world is equally extensive and quite 
as capable of generating philosophical systems as the worlds 
of the Real and Ideal, that it is an important discovery, im- 
pressing new forms on the development of human knowledge 
and wisdom, that it leads Christianity to recognize in the 
Holy Spirit (which it carefully differentiates from the spirit 
of the world), Divinity or I-hood, to recognize itself in the 
germ of its own essence, and aid it to still further triumphs 
—it may be permitted us here to mention. Every man is 
great in so far as he can unite his will with the will of God, 
or in so much as he may become a worker of God’s will; as 
the Scripture says, “an instrument.” Nor does our freedom 
suffer here, for it depends on‘ourselves to will to follow the 
divine will which we perceive, or not. 

Bohwie and Wronski, and in part, also, Cieskowski, sought 
the reconciliation of the antinomy, and looked for the eternal 
synthesis. The author can truly say that Poland is full of 
young life and healthful vigor; that, in spite of long and cruel 
torture, a splendid future is still in store for her; her knowl- 
edge of the divine world will enable her to surpass western 
Europe with the magnanimity of spirit therefrom resulting. 

The philosophy of the middle ages—the scholastic—placed 
God without or beyond the world. He reigned somewhere 
far off in Heaven, while the Pope, the Ruler in the Roman 
Church, whose wisdom in dogmas was to be considered infal- 
lible, governed the earth. Spinoza transferred God from His 
place without the world, into it, having made Him universal 
Extension, the union of thought and matter. This Extension 
revived in the Absolute of Schelling, and in the Idea of Hegel. 
God was the eternal existence of the world, the universe 
itself, and thus Pantheism again ruled in Philosophy. Feuer- 
bach transferred God from the universe into humanity, he saw 
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Him in the human spirit—the most fashionable Absolute! He 
set his foot upon the most cherished idea of his master, ex- 
claiming: “The unconditioned Spirit is still the spirit of the 
middle ages, the theological Spirit of the dead ; it knocks like 
a midnight spectre in the speculations of Hegel.” 

There are, as demonstrated in this logic (Myslini), three lu- 
minaries of truth: God, the universe, and the humanity; or 
to speak technically: the Essence, (Transcendentality, extra- 
mundanity) the Existence, and the Existing Essence. In the 
Christian world, God appeared as these three suns of truth, 
as the Essence, the Existence, and the Existing Essence. 

The author sees God himself without or beyond the world, 
or in the Essence; in the Existence, he recognizes the Word; 
and in the Existing Essence, the Breath of God. It is God 
Creator, and the two-fold unconscious, also conscious of 
itself created Divinity. God is the holy source of every 
Transcendentality ; the Word of God is the Transcendental- 
ity immersed in the universe and constituting its eternal germ 
of Actuality, and the Breath of God (the Holy Spirit) is the 
Transcendentality coming in the world to its own conscious- 
ness, and through that, becoming the image of the original 
Transcendentality. These three species of Transcendentality 
create the divine world, or the only eternal Actuality. 

Thus the national philosophy neither expels the Divinity 
from the bosom of humanity, nor from the spinal marrow 
of the universe; it can discern the true in all religions, most 
fully in the God of the Christians; and uniting the three old 
partialities, fractions, it obtains an impartiality, harmony. 
Modern philosophy has only been able to attain to created 
divinity, whether in the universe or in humanity. Not re- 
linquishing the splendid prize already won by the race, but 
restoring to it its true meaning, not returning into the Past 
of the middle ages, the national philosophy demonstrates, in 
accordance with the desire and need of every human heart, 
the non-created and creative Divinity, the true, individual, 
self-conscious Deity—in a word, the Christian God. | 

The author, an ardent adherent of spontaneous search, avers 
that none of the ancient philosophers, nor Leibnitz, nor Jacobi, 
have set forth principles or bases more thoroughly Christian 
than those lying in the depths of his doctrines. Even the scho- 
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lastic philosophy was less Christian, since, notwithstanding its 
intuitive sense of the true God, it did not dream of the created 
divinity in the world and in humanity, which is indeed only 
coming to the full consciousness of its own greatness, and 
must yet battle long and bravely for its rights. Scholasticism 
never succeeded in probing the essential truths of Christian- 
ity, nor in bringing its marvels to the light; it was but a sim- 
ple exegesis, in philosophical form, of the Church doctrines of 
the times. Having no conception of scientific spontaneity, she 
stands like a fair slave with her eyes closely bandaged, and 
does not deserve, in the bright blaze of the nineteenth century, 
the revered name of philosophy. Inthe “being for itself,” the 
“being for other objects,” the “in selfhood and for selfhood,” 
“the idea in itself or in its other being, in the triumph over it 
and the return to itself,” in fine, Hegel’s Logic, philosophy 
of nature and philosophy of spirit are only the before-world, 
the world, and the after-world; only the world in potentia, 
in actu, in eterno; only the existing future, present, and the 
past; consequently, we have in general nothing more than 
the temporality: of this there can be now no doubt. Hegel 
never knew the conscious of Himself, Individual, and true 
God; he only knew the created divinity in the three divisions 
of temporality, only God’s Word in its manifestation. His 
entire philosophy is but one division of our national philo- 
sophy, that is, the philosophy of the world. His logic is not 
Logic proper; it is but the philosophy of the before-world, that 
is, pure ontology a priori. 

It is a very sad thing that Hegel, whose system has exer- 
cised so deep an influence over cultivated humanity, should 
have thus entirely lost the Transcendentality, because in him ~ 
the far-famed German philosophy, having reached the apex of 
its development, tottered to its fall, having thus solemnly mani- 
fested and recorded that it had never been able to find, prove, 
or know the true God. This was unavoidable, for no simple 
Spiritualism, pure Idealism, however deep and genial it may be, 
as itis but the second subdivision of the transitory scientific 
antinomy, the equally privileged partial and fractional rival 
of materialism, and neither of them knowing anything of the 
third world, will ever be able to pass the limits of the tempo- 
tality, or be capable of seizing upon the sempiternity. The 
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end of all its seeking must ever be the mere soul of humanity ; 
its highest word, “My spirit is God!” Such a shipwreck of 
the great German flag of philosophy filled the friends of spon- 
taneous inquiry with grief, its enemies with joy. The scien- 
tific Philisters, or rather the mere parrots of predominating 
public opinion, triumphantly doubt the power of all philo- 
sophical thought; and the reactionists and traditionalists, be- 
lieving that the greatest earthly goddess lies a putrid corpse 
before them, sing, in bitter irony over the prostrate form of 
Philosophy, a perpetual “Requiescat in eterna pace.” 

Such results are truly disastrous. Men, in despair of the 
power of reason, throw themselves into the depths of mysti- 
cism, and only in the miraculous, perceive the redemption of 
the present world. Supernaturalism rears again its head; its 
currents run in numberless directions. The great Schelling 
gives himself up to the sophistry of the Gnostics: the world 
rushes suddenly back through fifteen centuries of progress! 
The clergy of the churches clap their hands, praise the scho- 
lastic as the only perfect philosophy, call Descartes, Bacon, 
and their followers, teachers of error and revivers of pagan- 
ism. More and more audacious, they at last deem it possible 
to restore entire the Middle Ages! 

Nor is this philosophical earthquake confined to Germany. 
France declaims against philosophy, stamps it as materi- 
alism, and can see spirituality only in blind belief. Our 
own Witwicki having no understanding of philosophy, yet 
mounts it as if riding the little wooden horses of the Carrusel, 
and our gifted Mickiewicz, exalting feeling to the skies, 
preaches strange things of an unknown Messianism. Thus is 
our proverb verified: “Woe to him who stumbles, for even the 
goats mount the bent tree.” 

The author here presents the third divine, transcendental 
world, permeating all with its own eternity, delivering phi- 
losophy from its present perilous position, again restoring to 
it its old and hardiy-won dignity, and laying once more at its 
feet its sceptre over the thought of humanity. By this means 
he tears asunder the finely spun webs of multifarious bats and 
owls, working to obstruct the light, striving to fetter human 
inquiry, endeavoring to seize the triumphal car of the world 
in, the name of Hell, baptized by them Heaven, that they may 
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thus again assume their Middle-Age importance. It is easy 
to conceive this has drawn thunderbolts of vengeance upon his 
head. He can endure the battle, and with heavenly Truth 
standing at his side, he smiles at all the enemies of human 
progress. He even hopes he may able to transfer spontaneous 
philosophy from Germany into Poland, and with this crown 
make her what she has long deserved to be, the actual queen 
of Slavonia. 

After the finding of the true God, immortality is the most 
precious thing to the human heart. With the sad fall of Ger- 
man philosophy, the certainty of eternal life seemed lost or 
dim. An erroneous belief was widely spread that the Spirit 
of Humanity constitutes the individual man, or that the Spirit 
of the Species is the substance and actuality of the individual. 
This doctrine is utterly debasing to our divine origin, to our 
derivative divinity, and has no meaning except in the king- 
dom of the brute creation, where it may, perchance, apply. In 
the sable, the turtle, the mole, the bird, the crab, the worm, 
&c., &c., the species to which a certain creature belongs is its 
eternal axis, its fixed conception, its principle of motion, the 
model of its copy. But each man is himself, to himself, and 
for himself; he is an independent, and, if I may so speak, an 
individual species. We have in all beavers the same manifes- 
tation, but the will of God is revealed quite differently through 
Paul and Peter. Every swallow cements its nest as all swal- 
lows have done for centuries, but every man may become 


- creative and original, whether for good or evil. If man did 


not possess, even in this life, his own separate being, his own 
responsible, derivative and heavenly selfhood, and had only 
the common spirit of humanity, the light of generality for his 
existence, how could he hope for individual, personal, and true 
life, after death? Springing forth from generality, he is prop- 
erly but a generality; consequently he must return to the 
bosom of the generality. Thus they argue that individual 
existence is but the vain dream of the egotist! Nay, so great 
is the scientific uncertainty of our eternal life, that Kerning* 
ventures publicly to say that our immortality has but two 
proofs, viz.: “intercourse with the dead, and the opening of 
the prophetic eye in our interior.” 
* A noted Spiritualist of Paris. 
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The author demonstrates that the I-hood of man is an eter- 
nal divinity living in the pre-existent world, before born upon 
earth, and in the after-world after death, with entire life as 
in this world; that the before-world, the present world, and 
the after world, the past, present, and future, are only rela- 
tive subdivisions of one and the same unconditional life ; that 
individuality, personality and consciousness are eternally 
attached to every divinity made in the image and likeness of 
God, as they are to God Himself. Thusis preserved the old 
scientific certainty of man’s immortality, while it is supported 
with new, undeniable, and immediate proof. What divinity, 
indeed, does not feel divinity directly in and through itself? 
that is, does not feel its eternal, immortal, imperishable being? 
Thus, the dubious intercourse with the dead, the opening of 
the miraculous prophetic eye, and all similar morbid and sickly 
illusions become unnecessary, and demonstrated, scientific 
Truth seats herself upon her car of triumph. 

Kerning also teaches without evasion that not every man 
will rejoice in immortality, but only those who can work it 
out by their own strength; that a certain supernatural power 
exists in us to see the dead, to prophesy, and work miracles, 
but we must gain the force necessary for spontaneous awak- 
ening from the sleep of material death by hard and protracted 
effort; that prayer and fasting kindle in us the flame of eter- 
nal life, which, when attained, permeates to the end of the fin- 
gers, and heals the sick through the power of Christ. 

Our own Wronski also demands a reform in Christianity. 
He is opposed to its solemn promise of eternal life to all men, 
and advocates a dogma which shall make immortality conse- 
quent upon morality, as effect is upon cause. He says eternal 
life is the harvest, morality the seed; and he only who has 
sowed the seed can reap the harvest. The author, however, 
recognizing in the human I-hood the eternal derivative divin- 
ity, in accordance with the teachings of Christ, acknowledges 
every man to be immortal. This divinity, however, exists long 
only in potentia. It comes from the before-world, that it may 
become a divinity in actu. Its duty during its presence here 
is to develope from itself the God’s thought placed within it; 
to work itself out from the state in potentia into that of in 
actu ; to transform itself spontaneously into the divinity it 
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was intended to be. In exact proportion to the extent of this 
transformation, to the development of its holy selfhood, will 
be its state in sempiterno. So that every one is immortal, but 
the state of his eternal life is moulded by his own will, and is 
thus passed, in accordance with his merit, in Heaven or Hell. 
Not our immortality, but our salvation or damnation, is bound 
with our morality, as effect with cause. Christianity here 
needs no reform; it has revealed to us the perfect truth. Wron- 
ski was in error, mistaking salvation or damnation for immor- 
tality itself. Kerning fell into a like error, and prowled through 
the pathways of the wolf. It is true that supernatural power 
is in every man, for he is a divinity in potentia. It is true we 
can develope this power, only by our own force, for we are to 
transform ourselves spontaneously into the divinity in actw. 
But these things are entirely natural, and should never drown 
us in the depths of mysticism; nor do they lead us to prophe- 
sy, to the working of miracles, or to dubious intercourse with 
the dead. Virtue is the highway to eternal salvation; vice 
leads to eternal damnation. What is virtue? The human J 
must live and act worthily of itself, that is, as a divinity from 
Heaven. Live, O man, so that thou mayest never stain in 
aught that divinity which is the Breath of God within thy 
breast! Actas the God-man! Suffer thyself to be nailed to 
the cross for truth, beauty, holiness, freedom, virtue, religion, 
light, political progress, law, science, country, and humanity! 
Sacrifice and self-devotion are thy duty; but know well what 
it truly is for which thou art willing to give up life, lest thou 
shouldst become, not a God-man, but a madman—a fool, wor- 
thy only of pity! Fear not death; for the I within thee, the 
divinity from Heaven, can never die! A thousand early deaths 
were better for thee than the eternal debasement of the divin- 
ity within thee by crime, unholiness, self-seeking, or volun- 
tary slavery! 

This doctrine is all-important for humanitf, now so gravely 
sick, corrupted by gold, palsied by infernal egotism: may it 
bear consolation to my people who have so long and eagerly 
looked for a better future, to secure which, they may be called 
upon to face death, to offer up bitter sacrifice. 

God is the Central, Transcendental Heart in the universe ; 
the I-hood is a like transcendentality in man. As eternity is 
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attached to God, so is immortality to the humanI. Eternity, 
sempiternity and immortality belong also to the subdivisions, 
categories of the transcendentality, for they are its attributes, 
The third, then, all-important thing in philosophy is the dis- 
covery of the source of cognition for this transcendentality, or 
the demonstration that man has for it, the immediate eye. If 
philosophy does not demonstrate it, sophists will declare all 
transcendentality to be but the skeleton spectre of a heated 
brain, and become impious or infidel, or finally throw them- 
selves into the arms of blind belief and grow mad with irra- 
tional bigotry. 

The Greek philosophers long svagit the immediate eye for 
transcendentality, but without success. The Christian Church 
proclaimed its wisdom to men in rebellion against God’s light 
and love, but announced as dogma that the transcendentality 
-is only the object of faith. Such were the final results on the 
fields of the past. In the middle ages men persistently, hum- 
bly and blindly believed in the dogmas of the Church. But 
at last, doubt was awakened, and grew into utterance. Men 
said: “ Christianity commands us to believe in the Transcen- 
dentality, but does not open in us the immediate eye for its 
perception. If it isimpossible for man to perceive it, how can 
the Church know anything about it? How can arational man 
believe that which transcends the reason of humanity? If our 
reason is not high enough to conceive or know essential truth, 
how can we possibly be certain that the doctrines of the 
Church are true?” Thus doubt commenced to sit in judgment 
on the dogmas of faith; change and transition began under 
the standard of the rebellious reason, and the middle ages 
passed away in universal struggle. Modern history began. 
Reason seized upon the sceptre of the world, and faith was 
trampled underfoot. It broke forth in the Roman races, espe- 
cially the French. , Descartes was the patriarch of the present 
philosophy; Voltaire, Rousseau, and the Encyclopedists of 
the last century, prepared the celebrated, terrible French 
revolution, pregnant with the future, and already rich in im- 
portant results. 

The Teutonic races, particularly the Germans, took a route 
‘directly opposite: they made the ideal reason (a priori) the 
monarch of modern humanity. This Reason (a priori) called 
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forth the Reformation, and finally developed itself in splendid 
metaphysical speculations, such as had never been on earth 
before. 

At the present hour, the Reason (a posteriori) of the Roman 
race has attained its full development; its fruits are St. Simon- 
ism, Socialism, and Communism. The German Reason (a pri- 
ori) is also mature; its fruits are the speculations of Hegel, 
the Critique of Christianity by Bruno Bauer, and the philoso- 
phy of Feuerbach. The thinkers of the world have examined 
these results, and what do they find demonstrated? The rea- 
son @ posteriori has proved, through all its works, that it has 
only attained empirical nature. It has created Realism and 

- Materialism. What is it in its primitive being? Nothing 
more than the highly cultivated and science-crowned Sense. 
Can the senses give us the immediate eye for the transcenden- 
tality, for the world of God? Not in the least; they only pos- 
sess the immediate eye for the visible exterior of nature. Thus 
the understanding, the reason a posteriori, has proved itself 
incapable in regard to the cognition of God, or the immor- 
tality of man. , 

The reason a priori has, on the other hand, fully proved 
through all its creations, that it is only of a speculative nature. 
Its creations are Idealism and Spiritualism. What is the 
essence of these scientific forms? The speculations of Hegel 
on Will and Knowledge convinced the world that Idealism 
and Spiritualism utterly fail to obtain the Transcendentality ; 
‘that they only arrive at the metaphysics of the soul of the 
finality, or the abstract spirit of nature; that thus they, too, 
are only occupied with temporality, becoming quite invisible 
when they rise above that realm, bringing nothing to the man 
of experience, while they are to the people utter Wihilism. 
What is the ideal reason in its primeval being? Nothing but 
poetical, radical license, supported by the judgment and sci- 
ence-crowned fancy, that is, fantasy. And is the faculty 
which sees Giants, Demigods, Sylphs, Gnomes, and Centaurs, 
the eye to see into the abyss of the divine world? Not at all. 
It is only the immediate eye for the invisible inwardness of 
existence, for the Psyche of the great Isis. 

As the sense is the bodily eye for bodies in general, so is 
the reason a priori the incorporeal eye, or the eye of the mind 
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for spiritual ideas; but neither the one nor the other is the 
eye of the I-hood, the eye of the created divinity for God and 
the divine. Thus the reason a priori has also proved itself 
incapable of attaining to supernatural truth. The impotence 
of the reason @ posteriori, and of the reason a priori, with 
regard to the cognition of the transcendentality, has de- 
stroyed all confidence in philosophy. Men, in despair of 
human inquiry, have returned and are still returning into 
the middle ages, exclaiming: “Faith is the only apostle 
from God; from her alone can we learn of the divine, of 
immortality; she is the highest, surest wisdom.” To fall 
back into and to hide oneself amidst crumbling ruins is easy 
enough, but brings no honor to the routed heroes. It is true, 
the Roman and German philosophies are both bankrupt; but 
it is certain that retrogression is and ever has been against the 
will of God, and as in the middle ages, so again will blind be- 
lief lead on to Revolution and Reformation. It is insufficient 
as base for the universal satisfaction and-repose of man; it 
does not give the immediate eye for the transcendentality, 
but only a goodly trust in the tradition of what had once been 
seen by such aneye. As the present miserable and insup- 
portable state of skepticism seems to have grown out of Chris- 
tianity, we hear it asserted in almost every country that the 
Church is worn out; that the world stands in need of a new 
revelation. Many desire decisive reforms in Christianity itself. 
Everywhere is sought the immediate eye for the transcenden- 
tality. It is remembered that in the primitive world men saw, 
talked with, and received orders, directly from God ; and it is 
asked, why is it not so also to-day? We are answered: be- 
cause man sinned and fell; that, having stained his innocence 
with materialism, he is no longer worthy to hold converse with 
his Maker; that he has become blind in his personality, and 
is no longer able to see miracles. Traditions are everywhere 
scattered that humanity met with some fearful loss, and for 
centuries past the world has been in search of some philoso- 
pher’s Stone of Wisdom. What can have been this dread- 
ful loss? What is this unknown Stone of Wisdom? Noth- 
ing but the immediate eye for God! Of old, men were 
gifted with celestial power, such as Samson, David, Moses; 
and God gave to them a measure of His Omnipotence, and 
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they routed the hosts of their enemies with a handful of men. 
And of old were the prophets, holy men gifted by God with 
supernatural wisdom and a certain measure of Omniscience ; 
but they are no more on earth. Men to-day call these things 
fables. We have the Holy Books proceeding from the men 
of God, containing for us the words of transcendental wisdom, 
but we cannot understand them. Original sin robbed us of 
the immediate cognition of all transcendental truth. What is 
then our duty? To pray day and night until our very bones 
learn the Lord’s prayer, and can recite it like our lips; to fast 
and abstain from food, and strive in every way to obtain the 
pardon of God. When He shall find us pure, He will tear from 
our eyeballs the cataract woven of guilt, and we shall again see 
Him in His glory. And thus the old Thibetanic life of asceti- 
cism begins anew in the Christian world. Men are now heard 
proclaiming to the superstitious crowd, that the inner eye for 
God has been opened in them; they present themselves with 
their assumed supernatural wisdom, and assail Christianity 
itself. What is this inner eye they claim, this wisdom? In 
their language it is styled “Clairvoyance”! They have given 
learned theories to the world by which such gifts may be ob- 
tained. From this source spring the numerous thaumaturgists 
now travelling through all countries, working miracles, con- 
versing with the dead, and uttering false prophecies. This 
pseudo-heaven proved favorable also to the Polanders; did it 
not send them Towianski? 

The author, looking into these foolish fancies, these con- 
scious or unconscious charlatanries, considered how the evil. 
might be remedied. Without vain repetitions of prayers, with- 
out fastings or anchoretic ascetism, but having, by the grace 
of God, made an entirely natural step in advance in philoso- 
phy, he discovered in the very essence of man the everywhere 
looked for and expected power and vision, the immediate eye 
for the transcendentality. He has aimed in his works to make 
it clear to his countrymen. This is the old Polish eye, “ oko,” 
now first coming to its own consciousness, conception, and 
name, having no appellation in any foreign language, “mysil,””* 
the reason a totali, the eternal source and holy principle not 


* A word of varied meanings: thought, feeling, resolve,.&c. 
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only of the reason @ posteriori, but of the reason a priori. 
The empiric I-hood, seated in the body and transfusing itself 
through it, has the eye for its own, as well as for foreign 
bodily substance, for matter. The metaphysical I-hood, con- 
stituting the spirit, has the eye for its own, and for foreign 
spirituality, or for spirit. This eye sees immediately the 
inwardness of the world, and is called the reason @ priori. 
Finally, the transcendental or proper I-hood, the root of the 
empirical and metaphysical I-hood, being itself in the image 
of God, a derivative divinity, has the eye for its own, for the 
foreign divinity, for God. This eye sees immediately the 
divinity of the world, that is, the Word and the Breath of God 
(Holy Spirit). It sees the pre-eternal source of this Divinity, 
that is, God Himself; sees the Essence in the Existence, and 
beyond, without the existence, and its appellation, as we 
already know, is the reason a fotali. As the sense has the 
immediate perception of matter (sensuousness), and as the rea- 
son a priori perceives immediately spirit (thought, or rational- 
ity), so in man, who is himself a derivative divinity, the reason 
a totali (soul) perceives immediately God and the entire di- 
vine world, or divinity. This divine I-hcod signifies the power 
of seeing the transcendentality, as the Acromatia of Wron- 
ski. Thus the Polish reason a totali, though without the whip 
once wielded by Christ, can yet disperse the false prophets 
and miracle-workers. Coming to the aid of philosophy and 
true Christianity, it opens fertile fields for the Sclaves for fu- 
ture culture, rich in scientific glory and full of promise for the 
religious and political progress of all the nations of the earth. 

The author then gives to his countrymen the true, Christian 
God as a truth not based on religious faith alone, but proved 
by rational conviction, and demonstrated by exact science. 
These proofs lie within the reach of all minds, and are easily 
found. He offers to their contemplation that God who is mani- 
festing Himself more clearly from day to day in His own exis- 
tence, in His word, and in His Breath, or in the entire third 
divine world; he gives them the individual I-hood and proof 
of immortality ; also, as an emanation from their divine na- 
ture, a new, heroic, and heavenly morality ; he gives them the 
reason @ totali, or the immediate eye for the transcendental- 
ity, the eternal actual truth. 
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He has felt himself called upon to write thus at length in 
his Introduction, that he might elucidate his theme more fully 
for superficial critics, as well as for the Polish emigrants, who, 
robbed, banished, and sick at heart, are obsessed by the 
Satans of Towianski, and have fallen into the delusions of 
Messianism, among whom is to be reckoned our great poet 
Mickiewicz, worthy of a better fate! 


That the discovery of this third divine world and the imme- 
diate eye for it, the reason a fotali; the transformation from 
root to flower of the present Roman and Teuton systems into 
a Slavonian philosophy ; the raising of the seeds of transcen- 
dental truths which the Roman understanding a posteriori, 
and the Teuton reason a priori, mixing with temporary chaff, 
dropped into the abyss of nothingness,—that all these things 
should work great changes in the universally accepted Logic 
is natural and necessary. The old Logic was the product of 
the real and ideal thought; the national Logic bases these 
two systems on transcendental reasoning. The two earthly 
systems are fused into truth and unity in the sphere of divine 
thinking, in that of the reason a totali. Dualism, Dichotomy, 
passes into Trinity, Trichotomy, increased through its various 
relative categories. The new Logic, based in the depths of 
ontology, or in the philosophy of the Before-world—that is, in 
the region of the Fervers of Zoroaster, the primitive God-ideas 
of Plato—takes another form, another significance; many 
original things are added, and the Whole becomes a living 


Organism. The reader may readily convince himself of this 


by referring to the Dialectics and Methods, or to the second 
and third parts of the national Logic, in which the old Logic 
is transformed. This Logic was only the given-thing, the em- 
pirical facts which it was necessary to found on a true philo- 
sophical basis, worthy of our time and the Polish nationality. 
This necessity called forth Part I. of our Logic, the Analytic, 
containing the logical Analysis of Truth, Knowledge, and Con- 
viction. The substance of this first volume, the topics consid- 
ered in it, induced Kant of old to write his “Critique of Pure 
Reason,” Fichte to publish his “ Fundamentai Principles of 
Scientific Doctrine,” and Hegel to present the “ Phenomeno- 
logy of the Mind.” These are the most renowned creations of 
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German philosophy. Herein is found the scientific foundation 
of spontaneous cognition, therefore the corner-stone of all true 
philosophy. If this work, the Analysis, were found worthy to 
occupy the same place in Slavonian philosophy occupied by 
Kant’s Critique in the German, the most ardent wish of the 
author would be satisfied. That the entire Polish system of 
the Sciences and Phenomenology of the Mind, original na- 
tional works developing the third or divine world, correspond- 
ing to the above-mentioned German works, may soon appear, 
is also greatly to be desired. 

The author has seen and read the most contradictory opin- 
ions with regard to his work on education, Howanna. Among 
other criticisms, he has seen that his style is too popular; that 
the philosopher has nothing to do with the people in general, 
but only with the more advanced thinkers. He hopes his pres- 
ent Logic will gratify such critics. It is destined for all who 
appreciate true science; for the intellectual among the young 
men of our unhappy country, who, even in the midst of gloom 
and oppression, still seek mental progress and enlightenment; 
yet it endeavors not to write above the People, the author con- 
sidering Clearness the natural quality of every ¢rwe light. If 
the “too popular” work on Education was not understood by 
many noisy sophists, why should he have labored to make 
his Logic more unintelligible ? 

Perhaps this introduction may appear to some presump- 
tuous, or even full of egotistic vanity, yet the spirit in which 
it was written was one of modesty, nay, of deep humility. 
The author pretends to no prophetic powers, as Towianski; 
brings no new Koran, appeals to no fanaticism, demands no 
blind belief, conquers not the free will without convincing the 
intellect, nor desires to entangle human spirits in skilfully dis- 
posed nets of logic. He offers his work to his country, only 
desirous of awakening the spirit of the Polish People, for 
whose ability, vigor, and originality, he entertains the highest 
esteem. He has not the least desire to be known as the crea- 
tor of a new school, a sect, a class of partisans; his aim is only 
to cultivate the spontaneity and freedom of the national thought 
of Poland. This is the first wish of his heart. He asks not 
for disciples and confessors, but generous co-workers in the 
higher sciences, collaborators for the same holy end. He 
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knows that without the hearty aid of his fellow-men, his efforts 
will be of no avail. Should he fail in obtaining such assis- 
tance, he will be convinced that his nation is not yet suffi- 
ciently mature to welcome the philosophy of the third divine 
world. 

He Affectionately entreats his countrymen to aid him to 
combat all obscurantism and ignorance, and solemnly makes 
his parting appeal to them: “Polish sages! Seize the pen 
and work steadily for the beloved nation; a fearful respon- 
sibility rests upon you. Open to her the great gates of 
the future! Take the old bandage from her eyes, that she 
may perceive through the gloom so closely surrounding her, 
the resplendent sun of her future mission, her coming destiny. 
Enlighten her, that she may remember what she once was, 
what she now is, and what she is yet to be. Prepare her for 
sacrifice ; teach her that spiritual night is the only true death! 
Tell her with every hour that the great, glorious, eternal divi- 
nity constitutes her I-hood; that it will not and cannot die; 
that there is no death possible for it unless 7¢ wills to destroy 
its own immortality through lack of reason, moral torpor, want 
of self-consciousness, cowardice, inability for God-like sacri- 
fice, groveling and base actions! 

“Teach her, sages of Poland, the highest path of thought, that 
so the nightmare forced upon her by the damned, may cease 
to obsess her; teach her to know herself that she may feel her 
own dignity, nor lay her noble brow in the dust before degra- 

ded splendor, haughty titles, human favor, or imperial despot- 
ism! Teach her to think justly, that she may feel nobly, for 
thought precedes effort, and glorious intellect will lead to 
magnanimous actions. Patriots, throng to the aid of the 
Sages of Poland; never before was self-sacrificing wisdom so 
necessary for the redemptiom of our crushed Father-land. 
When light shall be diffused through all her borders, the great 
moral day of national salvation will dawn upon the earth. 
The genius of our country will feel her supernatural power, 
and God Himself will be with her!” 


Happy New Year, dear brethren and countrymen! 


AUTHOR. 
Freiburg in Brisgovia, January Ist, 1844, 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
By Eaxsr Karr. 


In the present work,* which very modestly calls itself “ An 
Attempt at a Theory of the Universe” [ Weltanschawung), a 
decided step has been taken towards an entirely new “ Welt- 
anschauung” by the introduction of the Unconscious as a 
principle into philosophy. This “Unconscious” itself, how- 
ever, is not anything new; rather is it the oldest, that which 
is more or less known and current throughout the world; it 
is the primeval ground of all the change in the universe, the 
only possible and authentic beginning to a systematic philo- 
sophy. From the earliest times, in the scattered appearances 
of it, a subject of wonder, of observation, and, to some extent, 
of philosophical investigation, it had hitherto—notwithstand- 
ing that our knowledge of it was continually becoming more 
adequate —withdrawn itself under numerous veils from 
thoughtful consideration, as a connected whole. The develop- 
ment of organic structures, the instinct of animals, the law 
that prevails in the formation of political communities, the 
spontaneous healing of social and physical crimes, the rise of 
languages, the native talent for art and science, the fixed rule 
governing the recurrence of crimes, births, deaths and suicides 
in human society ; these, and many other phenomena, have in 
all times occupied the attention of natural investigators, his- 
torians, philologists, educators, physiologists, statisticians, 
and philosophers. These, however, have placed the Uncon- 
scious which reveals itself in such phenomena, in opposition 
to a conscious as a Natural opposed to a Spiritual. At the 
same time there were not lacking monistic views of the sub- 
ject. For example, the Platonic philosophy had represented 
the acquiring of knowledge as a Reminiscence, having refer- 
ence to an unconscious and mysterious origin, and had point- 
ed to this as the ground from which knowledge springs. So 
also, in very recent times, a comprehensive work (“Psyche—A 
Contribution to the History of the Development of the Soul)” 
has been devoted to the demonstration of the proposition, that 
the key to the knowledge of the essence of the conscious life of 


* Philosophie des Unbewussten: Versuch einer Weltanschauung, von E. ¥. 
Hartmann. Berlin, 1868. 
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the soul lies in the region of the Unconscious. This work can 
properly lay claim to have furnished a new basis for this spe- 
cial philosophic province, and to have elevated into promi- 
nence a new principle for philosophy in general. The non- 
exact sciences, as a rule, have all occupied themselves in 
manifold ways with the Unconscious,—indeed with strik- 
ing, and frequently with hostile, irrelevancy. The astonish- 
ment which Von Hartmann’s work has caused them is all the 
greater, inasmuch as the process by which he brings th appa- 
rently Heterogeneous into unconstrained harmony is so sim- 
ple. He draws the Unconscious out of its hitherto isolated 
consideration—pulls it with one genial grasp (or, so to speak, 
with one stroke) at once into systematic order, and lights up 
the path upon which the edifice of a new philosophy of the 
Present (for which the inductive science of nature has pre- 
pared the material) is possible. A similar astonishment had 
been caused in the first half of the century in a much more 
tangible region—that, namely, of productive industry. Was 
not steam as it was set free—sometimes by cosmical changes 
of temperature on the surface, sometimes by volcanic activity 
in the interior of the earth, sometimes simply by boilers in 
different forms—although it was known, and, so to speak, in- 
telligible to every body, uncomprehended for long centuries? 
Suddenly, with the knowledge and the appliance of its elastic 
force, it comes forward as a mighty power into the region of 
human activity, to raise it to a new and higher plane. In this 
case, as in the other, the old—that which has been from the 
beginning and has been known by man—has become some- — 
thing new. But this has happened not without a large num- 
ber of previous attempts, many of them very discouraging. 

Let us now attempt to give the readers of this journal an 
idea of the rich contents of the book itself. 

After an introduction, in which the author opens with gene- 
ral remarks in regard to his problem, method and predeces- 
sors, and answers the question how we come to the assumption 
of design in nature, the subject is discussed according to its 
internal self-divisions and genetic order, in three sections, as 
follows: 

(1) The Unconscious in the physical organism. 
(2) The Unconscious in the mind. 
(3) The Metaphysics of the Unconscious. | 
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The proposition of the Kantian Anthropology, that we have 
ideas without being conscious of them, forms the starting- 
point of the introduction. For the reason that it is otherwise 
impossible to explain certain phenomena in the region of 
spirit, it is necessary to go back to the existence of uncon- 
scious ideas as their cause. 


“To combine all these phenomena, and in each separate 
case to make probable the existence of unconscious ideas and 
unconscious will, and by their sum to raise the principle in 
which they all agree to a height bordering upon certainty, is 
the task of the first two divisions of this work.” 


Thus the antitheses and contradictions of former systems 
are resolved in the principle of the Unconscious, which here 
becomes a united whole [All-Hinheit] and embraces the uni- 
verse. 


“At last it reveals itself suddenly as that which has formed 
the kernel of all great arenes ies—Spinoza’s substance, 
Fichte’s absolute Ego, Schelling’s absolute subject-object, 
Plato’s and Hegel’s absolute Idea, Schopenhauer’s Will, &c.” 


With a view to a critical examination of the methods of sci- 
entific cognition, the author was obliged to decide in favor of 
Induction for his investigations. Setting aside altogether the 
dialectic method, he justifies the exclusion of it by reference 
to a particular work published by him (“On the Dialectic Me- 
thod,” Berlin, 1868). According to our view, also, induction 
is in all cases a necessity where there is any question about 
the ascertainment and establishment of definite results, and 
their final unification into one general product. Whether it 
will suffice when it comes to be a question of working out in 
the form of an encyclopedia, such a final result, as a new prin- 
ciple in all directions, will be seen in the near future. After 
this, the author brings forward his views on the relation and 
difference of the inductive and deductive methods, by the side 
of which we know of nothing that has equal worth, as far as 
clearness and depth are concerned. Free from all one-sided- 
ness, he gives full recognition to both methods, and as he de- 
mands that they shall mutually supplement each other, he 
considers every speculation false which contradicts the clear 
results of empirical investigation ; and, on the other hand, he 
designates every view and interpretation of empirical facts as 
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false which contradicts the strict results of a purely logical 
speculation. 

Of his predecessors Von Hartmann gives prominence, in the 
region of modern philosophy, in the first place, to Leibnitz. 
To that philosopher he attributes the discovery of unconscious 
ideas, and he gladly confesses that by the study of his works 
he was first incited to his own investigations. Kant appears 
to him to have got a little way beyond the standpoint of Leib- 
nitz. On the other hand, he finds in Schelling the idea of the 
Unconscious in full purity, clearness, and depth. It appears 
less distinctly in Hegel. Schopenhauer’s “ Will” falls partly 
in the sphere of the Unconscious. From the more recent natu- 
ral science, in which the idea of the Unconscious has hitherto 
found little admission, he brings forward as praiseworthy 
exceptions, C. G. Carus’s Psyche and Physis, with special 
recognition. Finally, the philosophy of Herbart passes under 
review with special reference to the ideas under the thresh- 
old of consciousness, which, however, do not stand on the 
ground of the truly Unconscious. At the end of his introduc- 
tion the author declares the hypothetical solution given by 
him of the question how we come to the admission of design 
in nature, not only to be new, but to be the only possible one. 
When, however, he expresses his opinion that the chapters 
of the first two divisions of the work, collectively and indi- 
vidually, prove the existence of the Unconscious, and that 
their intelligibility and power of carrying conviction mutually 
‘supportand strengthen each other, he can scarcely have meant 
by this to ward off the reproach that might be made, of Mosaic 
construction. For the manner and mode of the internal devel- 
opment of his investigations corresponds essentially with the 
inductive procedure, which his free movement cannot allow to 
be cramped by a strictly systematic handling of the subject. 
On the other hand, it is, in the highest degree, calculated per- 
manently to captivate a public which for a considerable time 
has been devoting itself to investigations in natural science, 
and, specially favoring these, has shrunk with distrust from 
philosophic works. It must immediately awaken in every one 
who takes up the book the agreeable conviction that it reads 
pleasantly ; that he (the reader) is equal to the task of under- 
standing it; nay, more, that philosophy is not, after all, such 
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an abstract bugbear as people try to persuade each other; it 
is, rather, attractive in the highest degree—a charming study. 
Alongside of the remarkable applause which the philosophy 
of the Unconscious has already won in public criticisms, the 
author may feel himself rewarded for the care spent upon a 
profound and elegant presentation of the subject, by the ap- 
plause which has been enthusiastically accorded to him in 
domestic circles by thoughtful women, to whom a theory of 
the universe which morally refreshes the whole of society, and 
glorifies life, is a desire and necessity. 


As to the chief subject of the book itself, its compass and 
wealth of matter admits only of limited notice. The first topic 
extends to the phenomena of the unconscious will, in the inde- 
pendent functions of the spinal marrow and ganglia, and, 
setting out from the assumption of a merely gradual and not 
essential difference between man and animals, shows that the 
same thing which we find in our consciousness as the cause of 
our actions, and call will, also lives in the consciousness of 
the animals as a causal moment of their action, and must be 
called also will; that, moreover, for the presence of will there 
is absolutely no brain necessary; that man therefore, as well 
as the brainless animal, has his ganglionic will. And that the 
will, whether it has gone through the cerebral consciousness 
and become volition, or not, remains in its essence unchanged. 
The unconscious idea in the production of voluntary move- 
ment leads to the consideration of the wnconscious idea in in- 
stinct, which constitutes, both in form and matter, one of the 
brilliant passages of the book, and closes with these recapitu- 
latory words: 


“Tnstinct is not the result of conscious reflection, not 
the mere consequence of physical organization, not the result 
of a mechanism lying in the organization of a brain, not the 
result of a dead mechanism attached to the mind externally, 
and foreign to its inmost essence, but it is the peculiar self- 
production of the individual, springing from his inmost life 
and character.” 


If the author is unable, in considering this instinctive action, 
to avoid the assumption of an (unconscious) clairvoyance, yet 
he has not by any means (as he has been reproached for do- 
ing) put one enigma in place of another; but facts of empiri- 
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cism have been used solely in order to arrive at further mutual 
explanation and confirmation. The limit of the union between 
will and idea is carried far beyond the halfness of Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy, so that every unconscious will that really ( 
exists must be united with unconscious ideas. Moreover also 
the reflex actions are not to be considered as produced by the 
unconscious thinking of the nerve centres, but they are the 
instinctive actions of the subordinate nerve centres, it being 
demonstrated that instincts and reflex actions in individuals 
of the same species of animals, caused by similar excite- 
ments and motives, show essentially similar reaction. The 
whole doctrine of the Unconscious may be considered a refu- 
tation of the so-called “coarse” or radical materialism—in so 
far as it proves the existence of animmaterial principle stand- 
ing above the material controlling laws of the nerve-currents. 
In particular, however, the chapter on The Unconscious in the 
Healing Power of Nature contains an abundance of physio- 
logical proof so adapted to carry conviction in favor of the 
existence of an ideal moment in nature, that without it the 
striking phenomena of healing power would be altogether in- 
explicable. The dead causality of material events, the gene- 
ral physical and chemical laws come into effect according to 
those unconscious ideas which reveal themselves as the heal- 
ing power of nature, and are designated by the author as Jn- 
dividual Providence. Hereupon, after a preliminary consid- 
eration of the indirect influence of the conscious activity of the 
soul on organic functions, he closes this first division with an 
exposition of the unconscious inorganic structures, alluding 
first to the design apparent in organic structures, and then 
showing how by gradual succession it unites itself with the 
previously considered modes in which the Unconscious ex- 
presses itself. Schopenhauer’s words: “Thus, empirically 
even, every being stands before us as its own work,” form 
the transition to the following division. 

The content of it, namely: “The Unconscious in the mind,” 
is by far more familiar to the present time than the region 
above traversed, which comprehends mainly the series of or- 
ganic formations below man. That region has only, in very 
recent times, been so far elaborated by natural science as to 
emit quite new flashes of light’ which illuminate important 
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subjects in human physiology. The merits of our author lie 
mainly in the independent philosophical elaboration of the 
appearance of the Unconscious in the physical system. For 
in the doctrine of the Unconscious in the mind, he might have 
moved upon beaten paths, where there was rich material 
awaiting him, more or less arranged, and accessible. In the 
first chapter, Instinct in the Human Mind, he treats of those 
human instincts which are more closely connected with the 
physical system, and to which, therefore, the name of instinct 
is usually more particularly given. The hollow conceit which 
prevails regarding human dignity, often refuses to admit 
the word instinct in the expressions of the Unconscious 
which are farther removed from the physical system although 
in other respects they are entirely similar. It refuses to ad- 
mit this word because there seems to adhere to it something 
animal, 

After this he develops in the following chapters: The Un- 
conscious in Sexual Love, in Feeling, in Character and Moral- 
ity, in the Aisthetic Judgment and the Productions of Art, in 
the Rise of Language, in Thinking, in the Rise of Sensuous 
Perception, in Mysticism, in History; and, at the close, com- 
pares the Unconscious and the Conscious as regards their 
value for human life. 

The task which was here before the author—that, namely, of 
laying bare the roots of spiritual life—was, notwithstanding 
that much valuable preliminary work had been done, by no 

_Means an easy one. The principal difficulty lay, not so much 
in the sifting out of what he could render available for his 
purposes from the great mass of spiritual-philosophical ma- 
terial, as in fructifying with new germs a field that from time 
immemorial had been exhausted by the same uniform weari- 
some rotation of crops. A philosophy of spirit suitable for 
a soil reclaimed from empiricism by careful fostering, con- 
tains within it from the first the revolutionary forces. of the 
Kantian philosophy, and is directly calculated to lead the 
individual sciences into new paths. The way, however, in 
which those branches of science that have hitherto been in- 
cluded in the spheres of the subjective, the objective, and the 
absolute spirit, may be rejuvenated, has been pointed out by 
the author in more than one place; in this connection special 
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attention is given to the state, art, religion, and history ; while, 
at the same time, medical science and social communism are 
not sent empty away. In this we may find indications of an 
encyclopedic treatment, which must come sooner or later; 
that is, if the new theory of the universe is going to face, with 
worthy weapons, the inevitable combat against the attacks of 
partly obsolete, partly unripe knowledge, and of blind faith. 
For the fact that philosophy henceforth can victoriously pene- 
trate into all the spheres of life only in encyclopedic com- 
pleteness and on a large scale, and not in the disconnected 
form of brilliant essays, is a point in regard to which all per- 
sons capable of forming a judgment are agreed. The author 
takes leave.of this division with the confession: 


“Finally, we ought to keep continually before our own eyes 
and those of others, everything that we owe to the Uncon- 
scious as a counterpoise to the advantages possessed by con- 

scious reason, in order that the spring of all the true and 
beautiful, already half exhausted, may not entirely run A 
and humanity arrive at a premature old age. The idea of 
pointing to this need was one of the powerful motives impel- 
ling me to work out in a written form the thoughts laid down 
in this work.” 


In the third and last division, the Metaphysics of the Un- 
conscious, as is observed in the introduction: “The principle 
of the Unconscious extends itself unobserved beyond the 
physiological and physical spheres to questions, and solutions 
of questions, which in common language would be spoken of 
as belonging to the region of metaphysics ; and these results 
spin themselves out so simply and naturally from considera- 
tions of natural science and physiology, that one would not 
at all observe the transition to another sphere, if the subject 
of these questions were not otherwise known to him.” 

Nevertheless, the different determinations of concepts be- 
longing to the conscious and unconscious action of Mind are 
taken up, their difference shown, and proof adduced to de- 
monstrate that every. unconscious idea is connected with un- 
conscious will, and that both, therefore, existing in direct 
unity, form a common ground; while, at the same time, a view 
is opened up tous at the close, how consciousness, which 
means the emancipation of the idea from the will (that is, 
from affection and interest) attains its gradual extension, un- 
tilit is subjected to the sway of the conscious reason. At 
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the same time, throughout the whole series of investigations 
extending from the beginning to the end of this division, 
proof is continually adduced to show that the conscious rea- 
son which displays such admirable administrative power, 
never shows itself creatively productive, and would, if al- 
lowed full sway, degenerate into the merest dry system of 
circles of universal and particular, inclosing each other and 
inclosed by each other, if man did not continually bathe 
afresh in the real spring of his life, the Unconscious, and 
draw from it rejuvenated powers for new activity. Here, 
therefore, we are introduced to a series of most pregnant con- 
siderations, which develop themselves gradually, and pro- 
gressively. Among other things, the author takes into closer 
view the Brain and Ganglia as the Condition of Animal 
Consciousness, and gives a physiology of the brain and its 
functions; the Origin of Consciousness affords him an oppor- 
tunity of examining the difference between consciousness and 
self-consciousness; the Unconscious and Conscious in the 
Vegetable World leads him to disclose the relation existing 
between plants and animals, and, inasmuch as the plant, as 
well as the animal, is credited with a consciousness, to assume 
that the vegetable and animal kingdoms are on the whole less 
subordinate than we are in the habit of thinking them. In 
the chapter, Matter as Will and Idea, he devotes himself to 
considerations on the origin of matter, and tries his hand at 
the mystery of the atomic theory. He then crosses the bridge 
of the Idea of Individuality, and, after having established 
the relation between individual and genus, demands a sepa- 
ration between spiritual and material individuals, and that a 
distinction be made between consciously spiritual and uncon- 
sciously spiritual individuals, thus coming nearer to the AJl- 
Unity of the Unconscious. The Unconscious preserves its 
Monism by being the universal condition of the manifoldness 
of phenomena, without this Monism’s interfering with the 
right of individual feeling of self. The question that con- 
nects itself with this, as to whence the manifoldness of phe- 
nomenal individuals comes, whence the individuality of each, 
why it exists, and how it is possible, touches the essence of 
Individuation, which is afterwards discussed, and much light 
is thus thrown especially upon Schopenhauer’s doctrine. 
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From the stand-point of the All-Unity of the Unconscious, the 
author takes up the Watwre of Production, and in this re- 
spect, likewise, occupies the ground of the latest natural sci- 
ence, which in this very direction has been enriched with so 
many new discoveries, and has been almost proved to ademon- 
stration. In his treatment of the Ascending Development of Or- 
ganic Life on the Earth, he occupies the scene of the clearing 
made by Darwin in the darkness of the primeval world, and 
shows himself very much at home in it, although by subject- 
ing the Darwinian doctrine to the test of the principle of the 
Unconscious, he does not hesitate to showits deficiencies. 
The closing considerations on the Adl- Wisdom of the Uncon- 
scious, and on The World as the Best Possible, as well as on 
the Unreason of Volition and the Misery of Existence, cover 
what we are accustomed to understand by the terms Optimism 
and Pessimism. Behind the former we find the unconscious, 
behind the latter, the conscious will, a difference which can be 
reconciled only by the aims of the Unconscious becoming the 
aims of consciousness. This is the goal of the philosophy of 
the Unconscious. With this work in his hand, it well becomes 
the author to announce, as he has elsewhere done, that he is 
far from wishing to make mankind weary of the world, but 
that he believes he is setting forth more powerful motives 
than ever any one has done before him, to make them glad in 
the world. | 

What we have said in regard to Von Hartmann’s work is 
intended less as a criticism than as a concise exposition, to 
gain readers for the work in circles where it may not yet be 
known. The majority of those who give it more than a pass- 
ing glance, will feel themselves constrained to submit it to a 
more serious study. Thorough-going criticisms will then be 
forthcoming in abundance. Like all books that mark an era, 
it will, no doubt, call into existence a number of defenses and 
attacks, and will have to brave the purgatory of criticism. 
The author may fairly desire the application of such a clear- 
ing-process to his views, as he will hardly for any length of 
time be able to set aside the demand that will be made upon 
him to aid in drawing the conséquences of his own scientific 
act. We speak of the development of these Prolegomena to 
&@ new comprehension of things, into the “imposing rotun- 
dity” of asystem. Itmay be further remarked, that to the 
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author, his task and its position, considered with reference to 
the great philosophies of recent times, are perfectly transpa- 
rent. The consciousness of the genetic justification of his 
stand-point lends him everywhere coolness and certainty of 
judgment in general, but more particularly in his polemics, 
where these, as belonging to the subject, cannot be avoided: 
the same consciousness adorns his style with that dignity and 
gentlemanly deference whose absence is so much to be re- 
gretted in the author of “The World as Will and Idea,” as 
well as in others. Von Hartmann, in his criticism of the dia- 
lectic method, closes the preface to his Monograph on that sub- 
ject with the noble words: “that we know no other duty to 
the heroes of science than that of examining their produc- 
tions with more care than those of other persons, and in these 
words we have the ground tone of his whole polemical career 
—and no less in the Philosophy of the Unconscious.” 

Thus the public possesses in this book a thoughtful and 
vigorous account of the development of the Unconscious from 
its first presentiment up to the gorgeous edifice of human 


society under the sway of conscious reason, which continually 
seeks for self-invigoration and new birth in the Unconscious. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL.* 


“Although Philosophy can bake no bread, yet she can pro- 
cure for us God, Freedom, and Immortality.” This often quoted 
saying of Novalis sounds strangely from the mouth of one living 
in the age immediately succeeding Kant’s “ Critique of Pure 
Reason,” and reminds one of the “ WNatwram expellas, etc.” 
Those three great ideas will never let man rest until he has 
found a tenable theory of them for himself. No philosophy, 
whether positive or negative, skeptical or dogmatic, can set the 
matter at rest so that speculation shall cease. For the essen- 
tial part of it is that each individual be clear in himself on 
these points; he is therefore obliged to think out the solution 
for himself before it becomes his solution. 

Of these three gifts of philosophy, the second is of first in- 
terest to the Anglo-Saxon intellect. To speculate on the Free- 
dom of the Will is the most natural philosophic activity for 

* “+ Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Willing, addressed to John Stuart 
Mill, with an Appendix on the Existence of Matter and our Notions of Infinite 
Space.” By Rowland G. Hazard. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. 


‘“* Freedom of Mind in Willing, or Everything that 
By same author. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1864 


s a Creative First Cause. 
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a people whose national characteristic is the practical will- 
power and its realization in forms of political freedom. The 
Anglo-Saxon does not create nd — — of Ontology, 
but he labors at empirical psychology. Empirical science of 
whatever kind arises solely from the substitution of the Will 
or practical faculty for the Reason or theoretic faculty: what 
objects my practical will finds, these shall be counted as 
known, and not any others. 

I. The first step in a discussion of the Freedom of the Will, 
is to clear up the question of free or spontaneous activity in 
general. Until it is settled that free being is possible in idea, | 
no subsumption can be made of the individual under it as 
predicate. From this cause arises the interminableness of 
the usual eg on the subject: One man tries to 
convince another that the Will is free—causa sui, self-determ- 
ined—when the other is utterly unable to grasp the idea of 
self-determined, or free, in itself. It is of no use to pursue a 
man with appeals to consciousness, when he conceives all Be- 
ing under the form of dependent or finite Being—the form of 
Being as determined or conditioned ab extra. 

Mr. Hazard, in the books before us, has taken the right 
course in first discussing at length the idea of causation. Effi- 
cient cause is causa sui, or primary source of motion, and one 
must grasp the whole of that thought before he can proceed 
to discuss the Will. 

The Kantian Critique has already been referred to. The 
Third Antinomy is supposed by Kant and the Kantians to 
ogg that all attempts to comprehend Freedom are impossi- 

le. It sets up a Thesis: “That a causality of freedom is 
necessary to account fully for the phenomena of the world,” 
and after proving it, establishes by other arguments the 
_ antithesis: “There is no freedom, but everything in the 
world happens according to the laws of Nature.” 

In these antithetic arguments Kant has well exhibited the 
Maya or delusion of untutored Reflection ; it moves round and 
round in a circle, because it thinks only one side ata time, 
and does not find itself strong enough to grasp both sides to- 
gether, and thus rise to a comprehension.* A brief consider- 
— of the Antinomy may be pertinent in the present con- 
nection. 

The chief point in the Thesis may be stated as follows: 1. 
. If everything that happens presupposes a previous condition, 

(which the law of causalty states), 2. this previous condition 
cannot be a permanent (or have been always in existence); 
for, if so, its consequence, or the effect, would have always ex- 
isted. Thus the previous condition must be a thing which has 
happened. 8. With this the whole law of causality collapses ; 
for (a) since each cause is an effect, (6) its determining power 


* See Jour. Speculative Phil., Vol. I., pp. 18, 19; Vol. ILl., pp. 275, 276. 
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escapes into a higher member of the series, and, (c) unless the 
law changes, wholly vanishes ; there results an indefinite series 
of effects with no cause; each member of the series is a de- 
pendent, has its being in another, which again has its being in 
another and hence cannot support the subsequent term. 

Hence itis evident that this Antinomy consists, first: in the 
setting up of the law of causality as having absolute validity, 
which is the antithesis. Secondly, the experience is made 
that such absolute law of causality is a self-nugatory one, and 
thus it is to be inferred that causality, to be at all, presupposes 
an origination in a “self-moved,” as Plato calls it. 

The Antinomy reduced to its simplest statement gives; 

(a) Thesis: Setf-determination must lie at the basis of all 
causality, otherwise causality cannot be at all. 

(6) Antithesis: If there is self-determination, “the unity of 
experience (which leads us to look for a cause) is destroyed, 
and hence no such case could arise in experience.” 

In comparing the two proofs it is at once seen that they are 
of different degrees of universality. The argument of the The- 
sis is based upon the nature of the thing itself, i.e. a pure 
thought; while that of the Antithesis loses sight of the idea of 
“ efficient” cause, and seeks mere continuity in the sequence of 
time. The Thesis, properly stated, is a true universal, and ex- 
hibits its own truth, as.that upon which the law of causality 
rests; and hence the antithesis itself—less universal—resting 
upon the law of causality, is based upon the Thesis. Moreover, 
the Thesis does not deny an infinite succession in time and 
space; it only states that there must be an efficient cause— 
just what the law of causality states, but shows, in addition, 
that this efficient cause must be a “self-determined.” 

A general investigation into the nature of the conditions, 
limits, or determinations of any being, considered as a whole, 
will result, if strictly pursued, in the conclusion that all deter- 
= is self-determination, i.e. originates in a spontaneous 
will.* 

Il. After the first point has been cleared up, it still remains 
to show the relation of the human will to the free will which 
is shown to be the actual basis of existences. This involves 
a treatment of man psychologically as an individual, and eth- 
ically as existing substantially in the institutions which he 
creates, not as an individual but as a race: the Family, Soci- 
ety, and the State. The consideration of the latter or ethical 

hase falls in the Philosophy of Rights. The former phase 
involves the discussion of such subjects as motives, choice, ap- 
petites, foreknowledge, &c. 

Mr. Hazard has treated these themes with great acuteness, 
and has always kept in view the great central light, the thought 
of CAUSA SUI. 


* Jour. Sp. Phil., Vol. I., pp. 20, 119, and 187. 


